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With Women 


in Education 


A quarter of a century ago the founders of Pi Lambda Theta had the vision to see that 
education in the future would extend far beyond the walls of the classroom. Accordingly 
one of the purposes, as stated in the Constitution in 1917, was, ‘To secure and maintain 
an abiding interest in educational affairs, and, through them, in social progress.” How 
that liberal interpretation of educational activity and professional interest has been 
implemented by our members is illustrated by the following group of articles. 


MERRILY WE TEACH 
RUTH MORTON 


ANY PEOPLE think of education as be- 
M ing indissolubly connected with school 
bells, report cards, tests and homework, or else 
as being the handcraft type of teaching. But 
in reality there is a broad field of adult educa- 
tion growing up outside these boundaries—in 
such organizations as the Y.W.C.A. where 
there is none of these factors present. For de- 
spite these apparent lacks, the Milwaukee 
Y.W.C.A. Education department alone, enrolls 
two thousand girls each year in its evening 
classes. 

Just what is it that attracts them in these 
numbers—attracts them in spite of a weariness 
born of eight hours of hard work and a world 
full of minimum-priced movies and other dis- 
tracting possibilities ? 

There is, of course, no obvious vocational ad- 
vantage such as accredited schools would offer 
in the way of certificates, diplomas or credits. 
There is no academic or social prestige that goes 
with attendance at Y.W.C.A. classes. Instead, 
ptobably the first thing that brings a girl to 
us is the utter freedom of our system. She may 
sign up for any course in the curriculum, re- 
gatdless of previous education or lack of it, 
tegardless of age or of social background. The 
only prerequisites are the will to attend and a 
minimum fee. 

All Y.W.C.A. teachers know that they may 
have students with only an eighth grade educa- 
tion as well as some with college degrees, and 
their presentation is prepared accordingly. This 
means the complete elimination of all technical 
terminology which is so easy to use for the ini- 
tiated but means so little to the uninitiated. 
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The second reason for Y.W.C.A. class popu- 
larity is doubtless the fact that there are no 
marks and no tests. The girl who has been 
meeting emergencies all day may sit back com- 
fortably and listen, secure in the knowledge that 
there will be no questions that she must tense 
her tired mind to meet. She may relax and ab- 
sorb as much as she desires without any further 
nerve strain. The teachers, knowing this, realize 
that they must use every tool in their bags, to 
make their points stick—and not the least of 
these is humor. Even a tired mind will remem- 
ber a point that is sharpened by an amusing, 
human interest story that shows a slightly un- 
usual angle. 

In addition, there is no homework. Many a 
girl who has started out with great vigor in Oc- 
tober, finds by mid-November that she has very 
little time and no energy left to cope with 
hours of study outside of class. Because of that, 
teachers must present a finished unit of work 
each evening, complete without further study 
for the tired ones, but stimulating enough to 
encourage it for those who have the time and 
energy. Thus, each lesson becomes a prize 
which, like a gold piece, the student may hold 
in her hands—her prize for having struggled 
against weariness and inertia in order to attend 
that particular session. 

More than that, they find that the courses 
themselves have been planned from two points 
of view, but both to fit their particular needs. 
The first is the strictly feminine appeal. Those 
courses fairly bristle with bows and curls, and 
even in their titles advertise their practical fem- 
ininity. Most of Us Marry, Let’s Be Charming, 
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Let’s Give a Party, and Your Home, Inside and 
Out—all are geared to the everyday problems 
of the average employed girl. 

The second type of course is more the aca- 
demic one, but even here the Y.W.C.A. does 
not in any sense duplicate the work offered in 
the more accepted academic schools, of which 
Milwaukee has an especially large and repre- 
sentative number per capita. Instead, our idea 
is to offer courses that will, of their very na- 
ture, lead into those schools. Many a girl has 
been led to try interior decoration, psychology, 
English, writing, speaking and other similar 
courses, because of our ‘‘no prerequisite’’ basis, 
and having found the subject fascinating, has 
turned to the more concentrated course in an 
accredited school, despite the fact that she must 
take it as an auditor and may never receive 
credit, simply because she lacks the required 
background. 

There is one type of class we purposely 
do very little with, and that is the economic, 
professional and vocational training. It is our 
belief that other schools, labor colleges, and 
forums are better equipped to do this and that 
we fill a different, but just as important, need 
that is not met anywhere else in the com- 
munity. 

Another point of “‘different-ness’”’ is that the 
Y.W.C.A. classes are definitely geared to fos- 


ACTIVITY—TO 
MARIE 


HE PROFESSIONAL staff members, who 
spend their working hours in and out of a 
community Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation are very much involved in activity. They 
may regard it with emotions ranging from sat- 
isfaction to dismay; they may have encouraged 
and guided it or been resigned to it. If they 
begin to wonder about purposes and ends of 
this or that, it is not only because they are 
curious ; they may hope that ends—and possibly 
a particular activity—will undergo change. 
It is at this point of appraisal as well as the 
association with groups that the staff members 
and their co-workers, the volunteers, find 


ter friendships. We realize that a sound basis 
for friendship is common interests, such as are 
found in our classes, so we keep the atmos 
phere informal and arrange as many class pat. 
ties as possible during the term. 

Probably the last and most obvious difference 
that attracts a girl to the Y.W.C.A. is the fac 
that if she desires it, the class is not an end 
in itself, but an open doorway into unnum. 
bered Y.W.C.A. activities. She may, by simply 
expressing a wish, step naturally from a class 
into short time committee work, into club work, 
into membership, and finally if she continues, 
into really responsible work in an organization 
that has as its stimulating purpose “service for 
girls’ —not only in Milwaukee, or Wisconsin, 
or the United States, but in fifty-two countries 
spread all over the face of the globe. And that, 
of course, is a challenge that fires every girl 
who comes in contact with it. 

Indeed, it seems as though with these ad- 
vantages, the Y.W.C.A. will continue to be an 
increasingly important factor in adult educa- 
tion, even without benefit of school bells and 
academic yardsticks to check student progress. 


Ruth Morton, Epsilon chapter, is Director of Edu- 
cation in the Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Another article on her 
work appeared in the Journal of Adult Education of 
April, 1939. 


WHAT END? 
RUSS 


themselves carrying out the educational ob- 
jectives of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

What those objectives are would not be 
difficult to state; they are not essentially dif- 
ferent from educational objectives of thought- 
ful school leaders, and one could make a worthy 
list of them. It may be more interesting, how- 
ever, to interpret the situations in which group- 
workers are likely to find themselves and ways 
in which they endeavor to accomplish their ob- 
jectives. 

One of the obvious facts about a community 
Y.W.C.A. is the operation of the principle of 
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voluntaryism. This applies to all groups not 
only the “junior miss” girls that come into the 
building and say through a spokesman, ‘Could 
we be Girl Reserves? We have already elected 
a president,” to the “perfect thirty-five” who 
may comprise an older business women’s club 
or a home women’s organization. (These age 
limits are not hard and fast, but they indicate 
the major emphasis nationally.) It applies also 
to the volunteers who numbered 86,000 in 
1938. They are not only the fine group of 
non-paid workers as opposed to employed staff; 
there is implicit in their name an aggressive 
interest in the kind of work which out of a 
gteat variety they have chosen. 

Those women and girls, therefore, who cross 
the threshold of the Y.W.C.A. as either pro- 
gram participants or volunteer workers come 
presumably of their accord and from a great 
variety of motives. It is further true, of course, 
that their continuing participation is of their 
own choice. To the high-school girl, her club 
is an extra-curricular activity. To the young 
business woman a class may develop a leisure- 
time interest, but it is a non-credit course that 
will neither count towards a degree nor in all 
probability advance her vocationally. Prescribed 
activity in the pool and gymnasium may be 
advisable for the over-tired or the too inactive 
person, but only interest, and self-discipline will 
hold her, Every volunteer has a hundred other 
claims on her time and interest. The Y.W.C.A. 
does not represent a convenient way of using 
idle hours. 

In a very real sense, those who come as pro- 
gram participants or workers without pay and 
who remain voluntarily because of a variety 
of satisfactions are free to choose their own 
ends of activity, and in so doing affect the 
Y.W.C.A. not superficially but vitally. Because 
clubs plan their program, their leaders have a 
teal task in affecting quality without destroying 
freedom. 

Nor are health education activities fixed ac- 
cording to a certain pattern. A department that 


| is an integral part of the Y.W.C.A. has im- 


plicit in it certain objectives beyond correcting 
faulty posture or developing skill in badmin- 
ton. Like most objectives they are in the per- 


petual process of being realized and thwarted, 
depending on circumstances. In the same way, 
volunteer service may have a wide range of 
usefulness, educationally speaking—from the 
viewpoint of the Y.W.C.A.; it is not inevita- 
bly good, however loyal and generous. 

In other words, the general set-up of the 
Y.W.C.A. with freedom, flexibility, and diver- 
sity may be a fine laboratory of democracy or 
it may represent “low aim” which in this sense 
is failure. And the “low aim” refers not to 
the purpose itself which, stated simply and 
clearly in religious terms,* is thoroughly com- 
mendable, but to the failure to face its impli- 
cations and to secure methods for its realization. 

It goes without saying that leaders who be- 
lieve in the freedom that makes democracy 
possible are also aware of the perils in that 
freedom, and work deliberately to those ends 
consistent with a religious purpose and de- 
mocracy in its finer interpretation. 

To what ends do leaders work? An industrial 
girl commented succinctly one time on move- 
ment within the Association as she saw it: 
“Those who get, give; and those who give, get.” 
Can anyone improve on this? 

In moments of discouragement or in par- 
ticular situations the professional staff member, 
whether she is a group-worker or an adminis- 
trator with responsibility for the whole Asso- 
ciation, may recall ruefully and appropriately 
that— 

“A primose on the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And nothing more.” 

But she believes in the validity of the proc- 
ess described with fine insight by the industrial 
gitl, whereby educational and recreational par- 
ticipants receive more than they asked for and 
give more than they expected. 

A health education executive who sees people 
coming in as individuals to swim, to play bad- 


* PuRPOSE: To build a fellowship of women and 
girls devoted to the task of realizing in our common 
life those ideals of personal and social living to which 
we are committed by our faith as Christians. 

In this endeavor we seek to understand Jesus, to 
share his love for all people, and to grow in the 
knowledge and love of God. 
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minton, to put on weight or take it off, may ob- 
serve them become, over a period of time, a 
group less self-conscious than before and more 
interested in association with each other. It is 
an easy step for such a group to become con- 
cerned over the affairs of the department, as 
well as to establish its connection with other 
departments. And when individual interests ex- 
pand to include some responsibility for the 
direction of the Association, electoral member- 
ship becomes a reality. For electoral membership 
is based on active ‘‘building a fellowship of 
women and girls’ working toward those self- 
chosen ends which are implicit in the religious 
purpose. 

There are volunteers and volunteers, and 
generalizations must be made cautiously, but 
there is no doubt that many workers come in 
“Non ministrari, sed ministrare,’ and if they 
think of the Y.W.C.A. as an educational in- 
stitution, it is in reference to others, usually 
younger. That they may come personally to find 
an arts workshop thrilling goes without say- 
ing; and that they who can handle health edu- 
cation agendas easily as committee members 
need and often do secure knowledge of group 
life in the Association through actual partici- 
pation, is also true. Service may “show but 
half” ! 

What is worthy of note, however, is that 
their volunteer work itself is a fruitful field of 
education. Committee members come together 
because they have something to accomplish. 
There is that new information and knowledge 
that obviously comes when any group under- 
takes a common task, which may mean greater 
understanding of the problems of girls of the 
community in which they live and work and 
of the plans that may help. 

But aside from, and in addition to these, 
there may be learnings for which the volun- 
teer did not ask; she may find that in unex- 
pected ways she has been “ministered unto.” 

Department committee groups have a great 
degree of autonomy. Provided certain natural 
limitations of budget and functions are recog- 
nized and constitutional requirements met, they 
ate free to develop program and policy in ac- 
cordance with their best judgment. 
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But there is present every incentive to pro. 
ceed in the light of situations that need to be 
dealt with. As women became interested in the 
problems of adolescent girls they have a fine 
chance to work with Negroes, whose daughters 
or friends may be Girl Reserves. The more 
women of different races or nationality back. 
grounds work together on some common prob. 
lem, the more imperative does it seem for them 
to support an anti-lynching bill or face fairly 
and squarely what proposed legislation about 
aliens may mean. Committee work cannot go 
very far without running into the Public Affairs 
program. It is not enough, according to the 
Y.W.C.A. to sponsor educational activities for 
gitls; it is imperative to consider the changes 
for their welfare that need to be made in the 
life of the community, nation, and world. 

Young business and industrial women who 
have gradually become articulate as a group 
about their problems and interests—unem- 
ployment, insecurity, marriage and the home, 
labor organization, direction for courageous liv- 
ing, may want to adventure and experiment 
along lines different from those of an older gen- 
eration. When opinions and points of view 
differ, leaders may realize that serving may 
mean standing by—and waiting. 

Once in a while, differences of opinion bring 
controversy—not the conflict springing from 
youthful folly or lack of judgment, though 
either may be present, but the conflict that comes 
at times inevitably when opinions on contro- 
versial issues differ. 

Living creatively in the midst of conflict is 
one of the most important requirements for a 
mature person who realizes that a certain kind 
of conflict is unavoidable in a healthy social 
organism and a sign of vitality and progress. 

Any sketch of life in a community Y.W.CA. 
must include the staff members. They do not 
stand, of course, outside of a process, viewing 
it with fine objectivity. They are inevitably a 
part of it as well as observers of it. One needs 
hardly add that they who are employed to 
“give’’ also ‘‘get.”’ 

As has been said earlier, the Y.W.C.A. is 
attempting more than the development of iso- 
lated groups through good group work meth- 
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ods, Its ambitious plan includes the whole 
which is more than the sum of its parts. Fel- 
lowship is not a vague term used in reference 
to an all-Association tea or other social event. It 
is thought of as both the process and end 
of groups of widely different backgrounds and 
contributions working together democratically 
for self-chosen goals. 

The proof of the statement that this way 
of work is not mere hazy idealism which is 
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maintained optimistically, lies in both the real- 
istic facing of the difficulties on the one hand 
and definite accomplishment on the other. There 
is no doubt that development is slow, and forces 
that defeat may be as potent as those that ac- 
complish, But there is also no doubt that these 
objectives do justify themselves. 

Marie Russ is General Secretary of the Young 


Women’s Christian Association, with headquarters at 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


GIRL SCOUTS—WHY ?* 
HELEN RICE HAAKE 


en Girl Scout organization is the develop- 
ment of an idea, the gift of an inspired 
woman, Juliette Low, to the American girl. 
From the time of the first meeting on March 
12, 1912, in Savannah, Georgia, thousands of 
gitls have enjoyed good fellowship, together 
with opportunities for usefulness and fun, and 
the art of learning by doing as taught by 
Juliette Low. The Girl Scout Laws and Prom- 
ise become their living code. 

The Girl Scout leaders are volunteers who 
are interested in girls and their development 
and are trained to use the Scout program. Be- 
hind the leader stands the local council, made 
up of volunteer men and women from many 
teligious, social, and educational groups and 
authorized by the National Council to carry on 
the program in their area. They develop local 
policies, maintain standards, secure and train 
leaders, and are responsible for financing the 
Girl Scout program and for interpreting Girl 
Scouting to the community. The National Coun- 
cil, with the Board of Directors, carries on the 
work of the national organization, co-ordinat- 
ing and directing all phases of the movement. 

Girl Scouts Incorporated is a member of the 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts, which maintains a World Bureau in 
London, England. Twenty-nine countries join 
hands through Scouting to further comradeship, 
and friendship among girls of many nations— 
even as Juliette Low dreamed they would. The 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Marion C. Happ of the Advisory Committee. 


Juliette Low Memorial Fund annually makes 
possible the meeting of Girl Scouts and Girl 
Guides together in an international encamp- 
ment, usually at “Our Chalet” in Switzerland. 
Today, in a war torn world our girls are prov- 
ing that international friendship is still possible 
by contributing relief for refugee Guides of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, and China. 
They are also assisting the Guides in England 
and France to help care for the evacuated chil- 
dren in those countries. 

As adults we are interested in the education 
of the Girl Scout; not just the acquiring of in- 
formation, but the development of skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations as they apply toward 
character formation. In a group organization 
the process of democracy, depending upon ap- 
preciation and attitudes with a growing ability 
to participate, is more important than the 
means used to accomplish the development. 
Girls learn, through Scout activities, that a 
willingness to co-operate and to appreciate the 
other person’s point of view (even when it 
differs from their own) is basic to personal 
happiness, to happy home life, and to good 
citizenship. These are basic principles of Girl 
Scouting procedure. 

By process of long term planning, profiting 
by mistakes and successes, and by adapting the 
program to meet the changing needs and inter- 
ests of the girls, Scouting has kept step with the 
developing educational needs. It is an organiza- 
tion not afraid to take stock of any shortcom- 
ings, and willing to look ahead with an open- 
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minded, inquiring attitude. A program survey of an inquiring mind and ability, the following 


was begun in January of 1935 under the leader- 
ship of Charles H. Young, well known in so- 
ciological and educational fields. He worked 
with an advisory committee of which Mr. Wal- 
ter Pettit, Director of the New York School of 
Social Work, was Chairman. The report and 
recommendations of this survey were presented 
to the Annual Convention in October, 1936. 
The principles and philosophy of the Scouting 
movement were upheld as they had been stated 
by the founders, Juliette Low and Lord Baden- 
Powell. It was shown that the younger and 
older girls should have a program to meet 
their particular needs and interests. On the 
basis of this survey the Girl Scout program 
was revised. This program now provides for 
Brownie Scouts from seven to ten years of age, 
Girl Scouts from ten to fourteen, and Senior 
Scouts from fourteen to eighteen. 

There are ten fields of activities for the ten- 
to-fourteen age girl. These ten fields are: Out 
of Doors, Homemaking, International Friend- 
ship, Arts and Crafts, Community Life, Sports 
and Games, Nature, Health and Safety, Litera- 
ture and Dramatics, Music and Dancing. Ac- 
tivities in these fields are planned to aid the 
physical, social, mental and moral development 
of each member. They provide practical experi- 
ence in learning to work willingly and con- 
structively with other people and in doing so 
to have fun. 

The activities for the ten-to-fourteen age 
girl, are arranged in ranks of tenderfoot, second 
class, and first class. Girls may earn proficiency 
badges in fields which especially interest them. 
The second class is planned so that a girl may 
learn a little about each of the ten fields. 
Through the first class work she may learn more 
about two or three subjects that interest her 
especially. The girls may work in groups or in- 
dividually. The badges awarded on the comple- 
tion of a variety of activities are symbols of 
knowledge, skill, and interests acquired through 
actively participating in the work. There are 
eighty badges in this revised program. 

Using the Arts and Crafts field, as an ex- 
ample of the scope of interest and the varied 
possibilities which may be opened to a girl 


badges are listed in this field: Drawing and 
Painting, Sculpture, Prints, Design, Pottery, 
Weaving, Metal, Leather, Wood, Basketry, 
Needlecraft, Colorcraft, Bookbinding, Glass, In. 
terior Decorating, Architecture, and Photog. 
raphy. 

When working in any one of those subjects 
a five-fold objective is set-up, first, creative abil. 
ity; second, skills; third, appreciations; fourth, 
lasting interests; and fifth, relationship with 
other program fields. These new worlds and 
wider horizons opening up to eager girls help 
them to discover and develop special interests 
which they may, as Senior Scouts, carry on as 
hobbies or even as vocations. Each field in its 
own way offers as wide a scope of interest as 
does this example, the Arts and Crafts field, 
Girls are give freedom of choice, and an in- 
centive to carry through, once a project is 
begun. 

One leader is not expected to be qualified to 
direct her girls in all phases of these interest 
fields. For that purpose she is helped to find a 
group of specialists, men and women, who can 
act as Program Consultants. They may direct 
and help a leader and her girls as they explore 
and become familiar with a chosen subject. 
Working with others the girl develops a sense 
of planning, originality, fair play, poise, and the 
ability to carry out an idea. 

Camping by the day or week on a gypsy 
trip, or in an established camp, means much 
to a Girl Scout. The standards are high, the 
opportunity to learn by doing while participat- 
ing in a camp program designed for each 
age level tends to make happy enthusiastic 
campers who may translate their camp expeti- 
ences into practical application at home. 

While we aim to give the girl an educ- 
tional, recreational program where she may learn 
while having fun, we do not set the same stand- 
ard of work for each but strive to secure the 
active participation of every girl in accordance 
with her capacity. All work is training for good 
citizenship, self reliance, restraint, and willing- 
ness to serve, and the development of a well 
rounded personality. In no way is this program 
designed to duplicate the school program. The 
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activities, based upon sound educational prin- 
ciples, with the girl as the chief interest, and 
with an emphasis upon fun, are planned to sup- 
plement public schools not compete with them. 

The rapid and continued increase in mem- 
bership is sufficient proof that the Scouting 
program is meeting a need in the lives of the 
young girl, by providing a way for her to be 
useful and busy, adventurous yet secure, happy 


and accepted. She develops a feeling of respon- 
sibility and co-operation as she becomes a well 
rounded person and an intelligent participating 
citizen of her community today and in the fu- 
ture. The girl of today trained to think, to do, 
and to serve is the leader of tomorrow. 


Helen Rice Haake is Mrs. Alfred Haake, Berry 
Parkway, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


THE MILWAUKEE GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 
ELSIE KAPPELMAN 


5 ee story of Goodwill Industries is an es- 
pecially happy sequel to the interesting ar- 
ticles in the December issue of the Pi Lambda 
Theta JOURNAL on the education of the handi- 
capped child. Too often we have found that the 
very adequate training given in our vocational 
and other schools has brought the handicapped 
person to the period when he is ready to main- 
tain himself only to find that industry has no use 
for him. Here it is that Goodwill Industries is 
able to make a place for him with its purpose— 
“not for profit, but to provide employment, 
training and rehabilitation for handicapped and 
needy persons, helping them to attain the high- 
est physical, intellectual, vocational, social, 
moral, cultural and spiritual usefulness of which 
they are capable.” 

The Goodwill idea, that of maintaining 
the self-respect of individuals not able to com- 
pete in industry by giving them a chance to 
earn their livelihood, was first conceived and 
put into operation in Boston in 1905. Now 
Goodwill Industries are operating successfully 
in more than one hundred cities of this country 
paying out two and a quarter million dollars 
annually in wages to handicapped and needy 
people. Each is an autonomous organization 
governed by a Board of Directors consisting of 
local citizens. All Goodwill Industries are asso- 
ciated together in National organizations for 
the purpose of mutual development of stand- 
ards in operation and service, as well as that 
each may have the benefit of the best experience 
of all as they seek ever to increase the service 
to the handicapped. 


The job given these people in the work- 
rooms is that which is centered around the 
placing of Goodwill bags in the homes fol- 
lowed by the collection, reconditioning and 
reselling of the discarded article thus received. 
Goodwill Industries is not to be thought of as 
a collector of junk but rather as an enterprise 
where, in the process of rehabilitating materials, 
the lives of men are rehabilitated. Someone has 
very aptly said that Goodwill Industries trans- 
forms the things people no longer want into 
human well-being. In Milwaukee and eastern 
Wisconsin 60,228 homes have been represented 
in contributions to this fine work and during the 
fiscal year ending September, 1939, donated— 

36,895 Goodwill bags filled with clothing, 

shoes, toys, books and household articles 

30,864 Goodwill bags filled with newspapers, 

rags and magazines 

36,794 pieces of discarded furniture. 

Goodwill trucks do not canvass from door 
to door. It is necessary, therefore, that contrib- 
utors be kept aware of the needs by other 
means of promotion. These include stories in 
the newspapers, announcements on the radio, 
the publication of the Goodwill Journal, public 
speaking and other special projects. 

The Boy Scout Goodwill Good Turn Day is 
a workable demonstration of fine co-operation 
between social agencies. The Boy Scouts facili- 
tate the placing of Goodwill bags in homes 
during a specified week and secure the names of 
people who have material to be collected. Busi- 
ness firms donate trucks to assist the Goodwill 
truck drivers in order that all donations may 
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be collected the same day. Besides being a proj- 
ect which widens interest in Goodwill and 
secures material for the workrooms, this is used 
as an opportunity to develop a consciousness 
of civic responsibility for the youth of our city 
through participation in a drive to assist the 
physically handicapped. 

Visits to the plant are encouraged continually 
among all church and club groups. ‘‘Seeing is 
believing,” you know, and it is felt that in 
the workrooms the success of the Goodwill idea, 
that brings such satisfaction to the individual, 
is best told in the contentment on the faces of 
those working here. Speakers are provided for 
any meeting requested. It may be to speak at a 
church service, at which time, if he is in the 
city, our own Executive Secretary, Mr. Oliver 
A. Friedman, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Goodwill Industries, 
gladly tells the story of Goodwill. Any one of 
several staff members is called upon from time 
to time to give talks on the work. 

The Department of Homebound under a 
trained occupational therapist serves those 
very seriously handicapped who are unable to 
leave their homes. These people are receiving 
a combination of training, therapeutic service 
and supervised employment. Only new ma- 
terials are used for their work which when com- 
pleted is placed on sale in the Goodwill stores 
or at exhibits. Here it is that the friends of 
Goodwill might perform a real service by mak- 
ing more widely known this phase of the work. 

Not only do the Goodwill Industries pro- 
vide employment and case work service to em- 
ployees but through inspirational, educational 
and recreational group work activities seeks to 
help them to a more abundant life. These ac- 
tivities include morning chapel, parties, singing 
groups, dramatic club, noon-time games and 
short programs and other activities. 

The Milwaukee Goodwill Industries is de- 
pendent almost entirely on volunteer service for 
its very existence. About 60,000 families volun- 
teer to give materials to the organization; 5,000 
persons volunteer in the Community Fund Cam- 
paign to raise money for Goodwill Industries 
and the other agencies assisted by the fund; 
some 200 lay persons have volunteered for spe- 


cial service for Goodwill; and 23 men, acting 
as Trustees assist in guiding the destiny of the 
organization. 

Because Goodwill Industries are usually Io. 
cated in underprivileged areas of cities there has 
always been a strong feeling of responsibility 
toward those living in such neighborhoods, and 
therefore community center work has always 
been a vital part of the service of Goodwill, 
The Milwaukee Goodwill Community Center 
is a busy place. Here boys, girls, and young 
people of the neighborhood gather for activi. 
ties which include clubs, athletics, dramatic, 
singing, and special interest groups of all kinds, 
Goodwill staff leaders direct these activities with 
the assistance of volunteers from Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, churches, and other 
sources, 

The Wheelchair Loan Service came into being 
a number of years ago when a seriously handi- 
capped young man, who had been employed as 
a telephone operator, died, leaving his wheel- 
chair to the Goodwill Industries to be loaned 
to those needing such a chair. That chair has 
long since been worn out, but the rental from 
it made possible the purchase of a second chair. 
Other chairs both new and used have been 
donated for the same purpose, so that now there 
are fourteen chairs in service, being loaned at 
a nominal fee. In special cases in which people 
are not able to pay the rental charge, permis- 
sion is given to allow a member of the family 
to work each month in payment for the same. 

This brief sketch of the Milwaukee Goodwill 
Industries is, in general, a picture of most Good- 
will Industries though locality changes the em- 
phasis in certain types of work. The chief point 
to be made, however, is that in Goodwill In- 
dustries the true social case work ideal comes 
near to approximation, that of meeting the 
needs of the individual on a vocational as well 
as an emotional level. It is a personalized type 
of work, a fine humanitarian project. 


Elsie G. Kappelman, a charter member of Alpha 
Zeta chapter at Northwestern University, is engaged 
in the work of interpreting Goodwill Industries in 
Milwaukee, following six years of experience in the 
field of case work with the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN TODAY’S WORLD 
ELIZABETH BRIGHT McKINNEY 


tmosT fifty years ago a group of Baptist 
women came to the realization that con- 
secration, though fundamental, was not enough. 
They implemented their conviction by found- 
ing The Baptist Institute for Christian Workers 
in order that women could gain specific train- 
ing, better to qualify themselves for positions 
of Christian leadership. From this effort, car- 
tied on in spite of discouraging odds in the 
eatly days, the denomination has benefited 
richly in lives changed through constructive 
contact with effective, trained workers. 

Today there are approximately forty-five stu- 
dents taking the three-year-diploma course, 
while about five girls are enrolled in the com- 
bined ““B.I.” Temple University course of seven 
years, Graduates of the Baptist Institute are 
serving in a variety of occupations, working as 
pastors’ assistants, directors of religious educa- 
tion, missionaries on both home and foreign 
fields, ministers’ wives, and homemakers. 

To make classroom theory more meaningful 
each student spends an average of seven hours 
weekly in supervised Christian service, during 
at least two and a half years of her course. This 
field work is comparable to practice teaching 
in secular education. Our laboratory is close at 
hand, since the school is located in an under- 
privileged Italian section of Philadelphia. In 
connection with the school we maintain a Chris- 
tian center where club, class, and Sunday school 
programs are carried on. The students act as 
leaders and teachers of these activities, as well 
as for those in other churches and centers in 
the city. 

During the first semester of the first year a 
Prerequisite series of supervised observations is 
cattied on as orientation. This enables the new 
students to become acquainted with varied 
Christian educational methods and uses of 
facilities—to actually see and evaluate what is 
being done in this area. The most important 
social agencies are also visited so that knowl- 
edge is gained of the city’s resources for hu- 
man betterment. With this as background the 


students receive their appointments and carry 
on in progressively difficult assignments, which 
are suited, as far as possible, to the particular 
aptitudes and interests of the individual student. 

In the past two years the students have carried 
out a number of really fine projects. A group of 
early teen-age girls started the year by being 
as disconcertingly nonco-operative as you can 
imagine, but became much interested in making 
scrapbooks to illustrate the hymn “This is My 
Father's World.” This developed into an inter- 
est in better racial understanding. Their ex- 
perience reached its climax when a fine, cul- 
tured Negro artist and his wife entertained the 
class in their lovely home. 

Another group, nine to eleven-year-old boys, 
built an altar and made candle holders and 
offering plates which are still used in the Junior 
Department worship services. In the course of 
the project the class heard stories on the his- 
torical background as well as an interpretation 
of the meaning of these religious symbols, 
which helped boys and girls from Catholic 
homes to develop deeper appreciations and un- 
derstanding of their own worship. 

This same group, a year later, wrote a Thanks- 
giving play which they presented in their de- 
partment worship service. The first scene showed 
Abraham and Isaac making sacrifice; the second 
depicted the Pilgrims’ First Thanksgiving; 
while the third dramatized a Sunday school class 
today discussing the number of people who de- 
serve our thanks for their part in giving us a 
loaf of bread. Such creative activity and growth 
is always thrilling to watch! 

The social group work phase of our program 
is perhaps more closely related to the field of 
education than that of social case work. How- 
ever, we are constantly using the methods of 
the latter also, for the two approaches comple- 
ment each other. Gaining some understanding 
of the many and complicated factors in the 
individual’s environment often enables us to 
guide him toward a finer integration within 
himself and a better adjustment to the groups 
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with which he is associated. In several in- 
stances we have a number of members from a 
single family participating in various Center ac- 
tivities. Through the years we have had oppor- 
tunities to lend these, our neighbors, a helping 
hand when they have gone through particularly 
trying times or have had special need of friend- 
ship. Sometimes we have been able to give what 
they needed and at other times we have di- 
rected them to agencies better equipped to assist 
in the particular problem of the moment. 
Through this sharing and fellowship a growing 
understanding of the deeper meaning of re- 
ligion has been experienced. We are striving 
to guide men and women, boys and girls, to 
think the true, feel the beautiful and do the 
good. As personality grows we watch the re- 
sults in finer attitudes, deeper appreciations and 
kinder actions. 

In the civilization of our day we see much dis- 
integration and lack of direction. Sometimes our 
society seems to be shrouded in moral chaos. 
Yet, as Rufus Jones has pointed out, “the only 
thing wrong with the world is people.” Though 
democracy may seem discouragingly slow, it 
appears to be the surest way of remaking human 
nature. We may try to change society as a 
whole, but will any of the world’s political 
ideologies really do this effectively? History 
would seem to answer in the negative. 

What, then, is the answer for today’s world? 
Nearly two thousand years ago Jesus lived the 


way of love—but his way has never truly been 
tried since. If that self-sacrificial, non-violent 
spirit were practiced in families, governments, 
international affairs, and in every relationship 
of life would we face the war and injustice that 
is now rampant? We can teach ethics or citizen. 
ship in our schools, but is that enough? How 
are we going to motivate fine living? It would 
seem to those of us who are working in the field 
of religious education that belief in the father. 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man js 
basic. The implications of this belief must be 
expressed in action, for true religion is nota 
doctrine, but a quality of living. 

As we alter today’s world it becomes the 
world of tomorrow. The changed person builds 
a finer home. Better homes make for an im- 
proved community. In ever widening circles 
the influence spreads to leaven the whole world, 
As the Baptist Institute students themselves grow 
and reach the people of this community through 
classes, club activities or home visitation they 
are carrying out the philosophy expressed in 
some of our school publicity: “Education is Life, 
Life is Growth, Growth is Self-Realization. Self- 
Realization through Self-giving is the reincar- 
nation of the Spirit of Christ in the World 
for its redemption.” 


Elizabeth Bright McKinney of the Baptist Institute 
(Address, 1425 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania). 


THE WASHINGTON SELF-HELP EXCHANGE* 
ORGANIZED TO HELP OTHERS HELP THEMSELVES 


EVELYN KERR CLEMENTS 


M* JOHN Jones’ husband had just died, 
leaving her to support their two sons, 
Jack and Dick. Mrs. Jones had no training or 
experience to fit her for this responsibility, and 
after many tiresome days of searching in vain 
for a job, she came to the Washington Self- 
Help Exchange. It was her hope that this organ- 
ization might offer some means by which she 
would be able to earn enough to support herself 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Mildred Wharton of the Advisory Committee. 


and her sons without having to appeal for 
charity. The interviewer at the Exchange dis- 
covered that Mrs. Jones had some ability in 
sewing and recommended that she be assigned 
to the sewing department. Through working 
six hours a day in this department Mrs. Jones 
was able to exchange her labor for such & 
sential items as clothing for herself and het 
sons, meals at the Exchange cafeteria, bread to 
take home for her family, and household neces- 
sities such as furniture, bed linens, brooms, étt. 
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Furthermore, it was possible to have Jack’s and 
Dick’s hair cut and their shoes repaired. Mrs. 
Jones, by availing herself of the laundry and 
hairdressing facilities, was able to maintain her 
neat and attractive appearance. 

Over a year has passed and Mrs. Jones, along 
with the oldest son, Jack, has obtained steady 
cash employment because she was able to build 
up good work habits during her period of em- 
ployment in the Self-Help Exchange. With the 
aid of the National Youth Administration, the 
other son, Dick, was graduated from junior high 
school and is now attending senior high school. 

Thus in helping others to help themselves, the 
Washington Self-Help Exchange made it pos- 
sible for this family to adjust itself in the face 
of tremendous difficulties, become self-support- 
ing, and enjoy the privilege of having a happy 
home together. 

Mrs. Jones is only one of the 3341 partici- 
pants who have worked at the Washington Self- 
Help Exchange since its beginning in August, 
1937, and who have been provided during this 
period with a total of nearly 750,000 hours of 
gainful self-employment. The term self-employ- 
ment is used because the participants at the 
Exchange work for themselves inasmuch as all 
values created by their work are applied to their 
benefit. Since all goods and services are pro- 
duced and consumed exclusively by the pattici- 
pants, all transactions are confined within the 
limits of the organization; therefore, there is 
no competition with private industry. The fact 
that there are no cash transactions further elim- 
inates the possibility of such competition. 

The phrase “‘no cash transactions” is highly 
significant for the basic principle of self-help is 
the exchange of work for goods and services. 
There are no cash wages for the work or services 
rendered, no cash prices for the articles pro- 
duced, and no cash profits for the Exchange. 
Wages are paid in scrip, one piece for each 
hour of work performed regardless of the type; 
and commodities produced are priced in scrip. 
For example, three loaves of bread sell for one 
piece of scrip, one-fourth of a cord of wood 
for twelve pieces of scrip, etc. 


*This is an actual case taken from the files of the 
Washington Self-Help Exchange; names are fictitious. 


It is obviously impossible for an individual 
to maintain himself entirely without some cash 
income; for this reason, the Washington Self- 
Help Exchange does not attempt to be a perma- 
nent substitute for regular employment or to 
give complete relief to the unemployed. It is a 
refuge between periods of irregular employ- 
ment and a means by which the under-employed 
can supplement their scanty incomes. The pur- 
poses of the Washington Self-Help Exchange, 
to quote the By-Laws, are: (1) “to provide 
facilities and opportunity for unemployed and 
under-employed persons to exchange their labor 
for commodities and services and (2) to assist 
qualified participants in securing remunerative 
employment.” 

Any needy person desiring to improve his liv- 
ing conditions by contributing his labor may 
apply for enrollment as a participant in the 
Washington Self-Help Exchange. If his applica- 
tion is accepted, he is assigned to the one of 
the 24 workshops of the Exchange to which he 
is best suited and is considered a probationary 
participant until he has earned his participation 
fee by contributing twenty hours of labor. At 
this time he is either approved in good standing 
or his application is disapproved and his par- 
ticipation fee returned to him in the form of 
available commodities or services. This partici- 
pation fee is also returned to participants when 
they withdraw from the Exchange. 

When the Washington Self-Help Exchange 
was started in 1937, the first workshops were 
organized to solve the problem of outfitting the 
worker and improving his appearance so that he 
would have a chance to secure a cash job. A 
laundry was started to wash and press second- 
hand clothes, a sewing room was organized to 
mend them, and a shoe repair shop and barber 
shop were set up to assist the participants in 
looking more presentable. 

A little later a kitchen and cafeteria were 
opened to provide a hot lunch at noon. Soon 
it was found necessary to serve a hot dinner 
at 4:30 because so many of the participants were 
single men who had not the necessary money 
to buy food outside the Exchange. The bakery 
was also among the first projects to be under- 
taken because persons with shrunken incomes 
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invariably made bread their chief food. This de- 
partment, which now bakes about 1200 loaves 
daily, furnishes all the bread used in the Ex- 
change cafeterias, as well as a supply for sale to 
participants to take home to their families. 

The Fuel Wood Department was started early 
in November, 1937, after a large quantity of 
logwood had been donated. Supplies are now 
obtained from parks, cemeteries, real estate oper- 
ators who are opening up new developments, and 
other sources that find it desirable to offer the 
material in exchange for free cartage. Partici- 
pants at the Exchange use this wood to heat 
their homes, for cooking, for hot water supplies, 
and for other purposes. 

Another group of shops at the Washington 
Self-Help Exchange attempts to provide neces- 
sities for the home. There are the Furniture 
Repair, Upholstery, Paint, Broom Making, Mat- 
tress Making, and Handcraft Departments to 
satisfy these domestic needs. Other departments 
include Hairdressing, Pressing and Valet, Print- 
ing, Electrical Work, Chemical Work, and 
Transportation Projects. 

Experience has taught that a self-help ex- 
change must make only such articles as are ac- 
tually needed by its members and must make 
them at the lowest possible cost. It is also es- 
sential that the methods of producing these 
articles be within the relatively limited skills of 
the participants. 

The materials used in the production of goods 
in these workshops consist primarily of salvaged 
raw materials. Articles that are no longer of 
any use to members of the community are sent 
to the Exchange where the participants make 
them into the useful products discussed above. 

The articles produced in these shops are 
made available to the participants in the Ex- 
change Stores where members exchange their 
scrip for whatever items they need. Two cloth- 
ing stores, a shoe store, and one furniture store 
are now operated by the Exchange. 

In the spring of 1938, the Exchange was 
offered the use of a large farm near Kensing- 
ton, Maryland. A neighborhood farmer was 
employed to do the first plowing, and two mules 
and a horse were borrowed to complete the 
work. A competent farmer with his family 


was installed as manager and soon afterward 
twelve homeless Exchange participants were 
sent to live on the farm and assist in farming the 
thirty-five acres that had been planted. Other 
applicants at the Exchange are sent daily to 
the farm during the farming season. 

It has been the goal of the Exchange to pro- 
vide adequate professional services, in accord- 
ance with the self-help principle, for participants 
suffering from remediable illnesses. This is im. 
portant because members constitute an indigent 
and underprivileged group. Any illness that 
occurs among them, therefore, creates unusually 
serve hardships. They are not only unable to 
continue working at the Exchange, but are also 
unable to purchase the necessary medical and 
dental services. Their condition thus, grows 
steadily worse and it becomes increasingly diff- 
cult for them to make a successful adjustment 
to life. 

The Professional Services Committee of the 
Exchange, an advisory committee of the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia, and the 
Health Security Administration of Washington 
have arranged a method whereby medical serv- 
ices are now available to the participants of the 
Exchange. In addition, participants can use scrip 
to purchase dentures when and if they are neces- 
sary to the patient’s rehabilitation. For twenty 
pieces of scrip, a participant can be fitted with 
glasses. 

The practical benefits from the Exchange are 
obvious. Such essentials as food, clothing, heat, 
and household equipment are available to the 
members in exchange for their labor. But such 
benefits tell only part of the story. There are 
intangible benefits which cannot be measured 
or evaluated. The courage that a participant 
gains from the knowledge that he is not only 
helping himself, but is also co-operating with 
others in helping themselves, the self-respect 
that is sustained in him because he doesn’t have 
to accept charity, and the pride that he feels 
in an organization that is his own—all these 
factors are of inestimable value in raising the 
morale of men and women who at one time or 
another had come to feel that there was no 
place for them in our present social order. 

The pride which the participants feel in the 
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Exchange is largely due to the fact that it is a 
democratic organization. The workers are repre- 
sented by a council of about ten participants 
who form the rules of conduct and general 
regulations and discuss common problems of 
the Exchange. This council also makes plans for 
the Participants’ Assembly which meets twice 
a month and is attended by all members. The 
business transacted at this meeting is usually 
followed by some form of entertainment. One 
important result of the Participants’ Assembly 
has been the organization of a Welfare Commit- 
tee. Through this committee, and by voluntary 
subscriptions of scrip, workers have established 
an emergency fund which is used to aid fellow- 
participants in case of illness or other critical 
need. The record of repayment of scrip bor- 
rowed from this fund is excellent. 

One other participant activity of special inter- 
est is the publication of “The Self-Helper.” 
This is a news magazine published by and for 
the participants and printed in the Self-Help 
Print Shop. 

The field of activities of these people has 
broadened from time to time. At one time some 
of the participants hesitated to attend church 
because of lack of money for the offering. Ar- 
rangements were worked out with a local church 


whereby participants might place scrip in the 
collection plate. The church uses the scrip to 
purchase articles from the Exchange for its 
needy members; and the participants have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are bearing 
their share of responsibility in the work of the 
church. 

The staff of the Washington Self-Help Ex- 
change and members of the community through 
volunteer work, cash contributions, and contri- 
butions of salvage, work together to help others 
help themselves and thereby shoulder one of 
society’s primary responsibilities, the reclama- 
tion of human abilities that would otherwise go 
to waste. Economic waste is a very serious 
matter, but the waste of human abilities is a 
tragedy. The ideal society is one in which each 
personality is given an opportunity for its great- 
est fulfillment. It is the goal of the Self-Help 
Exchange to create such an opportunity for the 
underprivileged of Washington. 


Mrs. Evelyn Kerr Clements, a graduate of George 
Washington University, is secretary to the Executive 
Director of the Washington Self-Help Exchange. Pre- 
viously she has been in the Public Assistance Division 
of the Board of Public Welfare, District of Columbia, 
and more recently research assistant in safety educa- 
tion for the National Education Association. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
AND THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT* 


ESTHER COLE FRANKLIN 


= NEW consumer movement represents ad- 
mitably the practical application of scientific 
knowledge to problems of everyday living. 
Through consumer education America is seeking 
to regain something akin to balance among eco- 
nomic interests. The accent on production and 
distribution during the period of rapid indus- 
trialization subordinated the importance of con- 
sumption, and this emphasis has been reflected 
in the study of economics in the schools. Yet 
the traditional system of free enterprise presup- 
poses the consumer’s intelligent functioning in 
our economic system. 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Mildred Wharton of the Advisory Committee. 


Just as producers and distributors must weigh 
alternatives and choose consciously at every stage 
in their economic functioning in order to give 
genuinely purposeful direction to all economic 
enterprise, consumers should have thorough 
knowledge of the range of products in the mar- 
ket, and should have information on the qual- 
ities of the goods they wish to buy. They should, 
in other words, be able to choose wisely ac- 
cording to their needs. 

However, the consumer faces enormous diffi- 
culties in performing his traditional role. While 
commodities have become more varied and more 
plentiful, the consumer is baffled by the very 
stimulation which he encounters. While prod- 
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ucts are now attractively packaged, their quality 
is concealed. While mechanical equipment is 
now available for every household task, the 
house-wife cannot know whether the intricate 
internal devices of the one will perform better 
or last longer than those of another. 

In looking for more knowledge about the 
goods for sale, consumers are consciously as- 
suming again, on an ever-expanding scale, their 
true role in guiding economic life. Constant 
and pertinent inquiry about foods and textiles 
and household equipment, more or less spon- 
taneous on the part of many consumers since 
the early depression years, has encouraged the 
new program of consumer education. “Finding 
the answers” constitutes the heart of that edu- 
cation. The new emphasis on the consumer is 
an attempt to put to work in the process of 
buying goods and services that knowledge which, 
as applied to production, has revolutionized our 
way of life. The consumer education movement 
is not confined to classes in our schools, nor 
to formal classes in adult education. It has taken 
hold widely among educational and women’s 
associations. 

Prominent among the national organizations 
now carrying on programs of consumer educa- 
tion is the American Association of University 
Women. As early as 1932, through the generous 
services of the Committee on Standardization 
of the American Home Economics Association 
in furnishing basic materials, the A.A.U.W. 
made available to its local branches a study 
outline on advertising, testing, standardization 
and informative labeling of foods, drugs, house- 
hold equipment and clothing. Under the title, 
Scientific Consumer Purchasing, this syllabus 
has appeared in several revisions, the most recent 
of which was that of 1939. About 3000 copies 
of the study guide have been distributed and 
nearly as many of the kits of pamphlets selected 
each year to supplement the guide. 

It is estimated that well over 10,000 of the 
Association’s 65,000 members are today actively 
interested in the consumer program. The study 
of buying problems has been carried on in nearly 
300 branches, and original contributions to con- 
sumer knowledge have been made by many of 
these local groups. The framework presented by 


the outline permits great flexibility in content 
and method. It opens up the principal consumer 
problems. The answers, to be practical, must be 
given in terms of specific commodities and local 
conditions. Hence group leaders must be te. 
sourceful, imaginative and judicious. They must 
deal in large part with the raw materials and 
must undertake direct first-hand inquiry. In addi- 
tion to the study of individual buying problems, 
each group has left some obligation for com. 
munity education in the consumer field. 

The Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, group was one 
of the pioneering study groups and its develop. 
ment of techniques of study and community 
education have become well-known nationally, 
After more than a year of thorough study, each 
member bringing together all available informa- 
tion on a particular commodity, the group 
planned a demonstration exhibit. The consumer 
show was staged in a large hotel lobby easily 
accessible to all persons in the community. Study 
gtoup members were in charge of separate dis- 
plays, giving brief talks on what to look for 
when buying silk hosiery, silk and rayon textiles, 
woolen goods, sterling and plated silver, blan- 
kets, sheets, rugs, towels, dishes, ice cream, 
canned goods, meats, and a number of other 
commodities. The show required an afternoon 
and an evening, and was repeated by this group 
several times the following year. The director 
of the study group prepared a bulletin “Are you 
Planning an Exhibit ?”” which has been circulated 
to other branches and widely used for prepar- 
ing similar programs. 

The consumer group in Decatur, Illinois, 
summarized their findings for the first year in 
a playlet entitled ‘Shoppers’ Heyday,” presented 
at an open meeting in the community. It cov- 
ered the advantages in buying U.S. graded vege- 
tables and meats and presented the desirability 
of informative labeling for hosiery, dresses, and 
cosmetics. Shopping guides were given the mem- 
bers, and supplementing the playlet was an e- 
hibit of graded foods, clothing with informative 
labels, information about silk and rayon, foods 
bearing the American Medical Association label, 
U.S. graded meats, dentifrices bearing the 
American Dental Association label, posters, data, 
and reference material obtained from many 
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sources; there was also a cosmetic display. 

Out of this program in Decatur such an inter- 
est developed that a new Consumer Center was 
established at James Millikin University, con- 
sisting of a library and exhibit room open to 
all persons interested in consumer information. 
The A.A.U.W. assumed responsibility for cur- 
rent exhibit materials and for frequent demon- 
strations on how to purchase. It has assumed, 
also, some of the responsibility for bringing 
together a comprehensive collection of pam- 
phlets, books, and journals. 

The Knoxville, Tennessee, group studied basic 
consumer problems the first year. With the guid- 
ance of a home economist, they expanded into 
the community the second year by co-operating 
with such groups as the Y.W.C.A. and the 
P.T.A., to secure representative interest in the 
field. Then came the formation of a Consumers’ 
Council, which sponsored forums and radio 
skits on consumer needs and programs. 

The study program of the Association has 
given considerable impetus to the analysis and 
support of legislation to protect consumers. The 
Association’s integrated policy on federal meas- 
utes is supplemented by activity in behalf of 
state laws and municipal ordinances. These cov- 
er weights and measures, public health, trade 
practices, establishment of standards, and con- 
tinuous representation of the consumer interest 
in administrative councils. 

In the national association, education has led 
to a sizeable program of legislation on the part 
of branches or state divisions. For five years 
prior to the passage of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetics Act of 1938, A.A.U.W. was 
on record for amending the old Food and Drug 
Act to secure adequate food, drug and cosmetic 
control. Support of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has been a specific tenet in A.A.U.W.’s 
legislative program since 1935. A.A.U.W. con- 
sumer groups have studied the B.H.E. bulletins 
on foods and diets, textiles and household equip- 
ment, and on family income and expenditures, 
and have frequently urged enlargement of the 
Bureau's activities. 

In addition to its support of the Bureau of 
Home Economics and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the A.A.U.W. adopted at its last 


biennial convention (June, 1939) the follow- 
ing policies for protection of the consumer: (1) 
co-ordination of consumer activities in the fed- 
eral government under a joint committee repre- 
senting all the federal agencis working in the 
field; (2) development of standards of quality 
and performance for consumer goods; (3) op- 
position to the so-called “fair trade”’ laws author- 
izing price-fixing contracts between manufac- 
turer and retailer; (4) protection of the con- 
sumer against unfair trade practices. 

In addition to community education through 
discussion groups, radio programs, demonstra- 
tion exhibits and library centers, and in addition 
to the active legislative program of A.A.U.W. 
groups, a third type of activity has been carried 
on by many local branches. It consists of the 
formation of local consumer-retailer committees 
for the promotion of informed salesmanship, in- 
formed advertising and informative labeling in 
retail stores. 

A desirable type of guidance and stimulation 
has been offered to local groups since 1937 by 
the program of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, whose committees have furnished some 
of the most practical educational materials. 
During the first year of the Council’s existence, 
the Labeling Committee prepared and published 
an Informative Labeling Manual, explaining the 
purposes of informative labels and enumerating 
quality characteristics of a dozen commodities 
under the headings: What it is made of ; How 
it is made; What it will do; How to care for it; 
Who the sponsor is. The Manual was circulated 
to more than a thousand consumers and retailers, 
400 of whom filled in and returned the check 
lists, showing general agreement on those char- 
acteristics of products about which information 
is necessary for intelligent buying. 

Members of the Council are the American 
Home Economics Association, The American 
Association of University Women, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, the American Re- 
tail Federation, the National Association of 
Food Chains, and the National Shoe Retailers 
Association. Early in 1940 the Council set up 
two new committees, one on advertising and 

*8 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 
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the other on the development of standards for 
consumer goods. If the program of the Council 
can be realized, consumers will have opportunity 
to put to effective use the results of their study 
in the groups throughout the country. For re- 
tailers and manufacturers have become inter- 
ested in furnishing more information about the 
goods for sale. 

The A.A.U.W. groups typify the average in- 
come consumer. With more leeway in expendi- 
tures these consumers may wield tremendous in- 
fluence in planning for intelligent production. 


The consumer education movement is only at its 
beginning but it opens the door to greater 
economic democracy. 


Mrs. Esther Cole Franklin is research associate in 
social studies of the National Headquarters Staff 
American Association of University Women. A sulk 
uate of the University of Nebraska, she received her 
Ph.D. from Robert Brookings Graduate School. She 
has been on the staff of Hunter College and also of 
the University of Kentucky. In 1935 she directed the 
survey of white-collar relief projects for the Gov. 
ernor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief in New 
York. 


WORKING WOMEN* 
MARY V. ROBINSON 


pig Woman's Centennial Congress scheduled 
to be held next November in New York 
City will lead women to concentrate on their 
ptogress to date, their problems at present, and 
their possibilities for the future. The purpose of 
all such action is to chart the course essential 
to improve the status not only of women but 
of mankind. 

In any program aiming to guarantee to women 
the full extent of benefits possible in a dem- 
ocracy the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor has a vital concern, created as 
it was to formulate standards and policies to 
promote the welfare of women workers, to im- 
prove their working conditions, to increase their 
efficiency, and to develop opportunities for their 
profitable employment. To achieve such objec- 
tives the Bureau engages in intensive fact find- 
ing through its numerous and varied investiga- 
tions and in extensive distribution of facts by 
means of its publications and other mediums. 
However, a broader interpretation of its respon- 
sibility is epitomized by the Bureau in its 21- 
year old slogan, “America will be as strong 
as her women.” This truism should never be 
lost sight of in a modern civilization which casts 
women for the dual role of homemaker and 
breadwinner. 

The problems of women workers are exceed- 
ingly intricate, involving not only economic and 

* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Mildred Wharton of the Advisory Committee. 


labor questions but significant social and legal 
factors. Women’s wage-earning role has never 
been so clear-cut as men’s. The gainful employ- 
ment of the distaff side of the family from the 
beginning has been complicated by issues dis- 
tinct from those pertaining to the masculine 
members. Man’s need and right to train for any 
job of his own choosing, to seek employment ir- 
respective of whether he has dependents or 
whether he has other means of livelihood, has 
never been challenged. But women are expected 
to shift into this or that design for working and 
living as customs change. First women worked 
at their firesides without pay. Now they are 
forced to go into factories, shops, and offices to 
earn a living. Still they need to withdraw from 
breadwinning to engage in child bearing and 
child rearing. Often they must step into the 
breach and secure remunerative work to help 
hold home and family together. Or they are 
urged to fill the positions vacated by their hus- 
bands and brothers in time of economic disaster 
or war, and are later accused of taking their 
jobs even though the fields of work in which 
so many women are found today were their pat- 
ticular spheres in the home before the industrial 
revolution. 

The Women’s Bureau is constantly subjecting 
to microscopic analysis the patterns for women 
workers in the fabric of our modern civilization. 
Surveying the cloth woven by the ceaseless shut- 
tles of current happenings the Bureau glimpses 
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in the strands for women the faded threads of 
outmoded traditions entwined with the color- 
ful fibres of recent trends. The Bureau collects 
facts pertaining to the numbers and kinds of 
women workers in all the various occupational 
fields, and points out the changes in the basic 
pattern from decade to decade as revealed by 
the United States Census. Bulletins and various 
reports containing such data serve to guide per- 
sons and groups concerned in one way or an- 
other with the question of women workers. 

Wage patterns for women are incredibly 
limited by the old custom of putting low money 
value on women’s services, once identified almost 
exclusively with household tasks, and by the 
still lingering women-work-for-pin-money fal- 
lacy. Figures collected by the Women’s Bureau 
prove the continued existence of the double 
wage standard—one set of rates for men and 
a lower set for women even when they do equal 
or similar work. Facts reveal that this situation 
affects unjustly women’s economic status and 
tends to some extent to undermine standards for 
men in fields where competition between the 
sexes is close. However, women are the greater 
victims of the system. Rates of pay for women 
engaged in occupations requiring considerable 
dexterity and care often are found to fall below 
the levels for unskilled male labor. The 
Women’s Bureau opposes unfair sex differentials 
as detrimental not only to women but to our 
entire national economy. 

As an important means of safe-guarding the 
interests of women in industry and of putting 
them on a more equal basis with men, special 
labor legislation has proved to be efficacious. 
The Women’s Bureau studies of such develop- 
ment stress the fact that this type of legislation 
becomes a controversial issue chiefly because of 
lack of understanding of the causes and effects 
of these special labor laws for women. Concrete 
proofs are available from investigations to re- 
fute the threadbare arguments that a legal mini- 
mum wage for women becomes the maximum 
in their pay envelopes, or that wage and hour 
legislation for women results in discrimination 
against them in the form of substitution of 
men for women. In fact the Bureau has mar- 
shalled into bulletin form much evidence re- 


vealing not only the extent and content of 
state minimum wage and maximum hour laws 
for women but the benefits these bring to 
women, their families, their employers and the 
country as a whole. Men, too, profit from such 
legislation by the growing tendency for special 
labor laws for women to serve as the opening 
wedge for enactment of similar legislation ap- 
plying to both sexes. 

A story of legal handicaps to women, how- 
ever, is disclosed in the Bureau’s recent state-by- 
state study of women’s civil and political rights. 
Certain persistent discriminations have been 
found to center largely around married women. 
At the present time the legal status of the un- 
married woman is practically identical with that 
of the unmarried man, with the exception of 
discriminations in some states as to political 
privileges, (such as jury service, election or ap- 
pointment to public office), or variances be- 
tween the sexes as to statutory ages of majority 
or ages of consent to marriage, This series of 
pamphlets shows that in some states married 
women still do not share with their husbands the 
right to make contracts, own property, choose 
their domicile, or act as guardians to their chil- 
dren. Those states which have eliminated by 
special statutes the old common law inequalities 
point the way toward the possibility for similar 
progress by all the states. 

The married woman in the field of gainful 
occupation also is confronted today with another 
type of discrimination that is not just a hang- 
over from the past, but a current controversial 
issue supported in some quarters by well-mean- 
ing but misguided public sentiment. Marriage is 
being used as a reason for keeping many women 
from getting or holding jobs, on the grounds 
that such restrictions will help to solve our 
unemployment problems. The fallacy of this 
theory is stressed constantly by the Women’s 
Bureau. It points out that this tendency, which 
in recent years has gained ground, is econom- 
ically unsound and definitely undemocratic. The 
Bureau’s findings indicate that about nine out of 
ten married women who seek employment do 
so from economic need. 

Illustrations of efforts to restrict the employ- 
ment of married women can be found in the 
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records of legislative sessions of the past year. 
In 1939, the Women’s Bureau was informed of 
such bills, being introduced into 23 state legis- 
latures. Though none of these met with suc- 
cess, 1940 had barely dawned when Louisiana 
passed a law prohibiting the state’s employing 
any person whose spouse is working for the 
state government and who is making $100 a 
month or more. Despite the term ‘married per- 
sons” which was used in a number of bills in 
question their aim has been to oust married 
women. The Women’s Bureau study of the 
effects of Section 213 of the Federal Economy 
Act of 1932 revealed that such legislation reacts 
much more extensively against women than 
men as workers, that it causes hardships to 
women’s families, and that it does not serve to 
reduce unemployment, since discharged married 
women in turn often dismiss their household 
employees and make other retrenchments. This 
much discussed section of the Federal Economy 
Act, which was repealed after five years, re- 
quired federal agencies, in reducing their forces, 
to dismiss first married persons with spouses 
also in. government service. 

Despite handicaps and hardships of women 
workers today there is a bright side to the story. 
In its many investigations of women’s occupa- 
tional distribution and economic status, and par- 
ticularly of their wages and hours of work in 


a wide variety of industries and occupations, the 
Bureau has found favorable as well as adverse 
conditions. It has found striking indications of 
recent progress. Its reports and its periodic news 
letter, The Woman Worker, reflect significant 
gains for the women workers today, as com. 
pared with twenty years ago when the Bureay 
was first created or even a decade ago. In gen. 
eral, wages, are better, hours of work are shorter, 
working conditions are improved and women 
workers’ general interests are safeguarded in a 
number of ways by legal measures. The social 
security program, for example, gives important 
protection to women. 

Another encouraging trend has been the co- 
Operative program developed among the various 
women’s organizations, whether composed of 
women engaged in industry, business, the pto- 
fessions, or homemaking. Such groups, realiz- 
ing that they have many problems in common, 
see the value of combining their efforts and all 
look to the Women’s Bureau as one of the 
government agencies ready to give assistance 
and guidance in the program of building up 
the finest kind of democracy—one that guaran- 
tees to both men and women full opportunity 
for work and security in living. 

Marty V. Robinson is director of the Division of 


Public Information, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


THE PARENT TEACHER ASSOCIATION IN A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 
EMMA F. BROOKMIRE 


pene parent-teacher association should be a 
community resource. It should also be the 
most strategic force in an effective public rela- 
tions program in education. The essential ingre- 
dients for such services are present in the flex- 
ible program available through the organized 
parent-teacher movement. It remains only for 
clear-visioned educators and alert parents to 
unite, rather than scatter, efforts to provide the 
finest opportunities for every child. 

The potentialities of such a program are tre- 
mendous. It is fair to state, however, that in 
spite of the fact that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has a state branch in every 


state, neither the total membership—over 
2,200,000—nor the total program indicates that 
this co-operative movement has approached its 
peak in possible service or development. 
Because this particular organization offers 
such a logical, adaptable channel for an effec- 
tive public relations program, it is interesting 
to consider several factors that impede its more 
rapid development. Three seem worthy of con- 
sideration because it would appear that these 
three factors are fundamental barriers to pro 
gress in any program of education. There is the 
recognized ‘defense barrier” between parent 
and teacher that defeats the frank handling of 
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roblems and inhibits discussion and counsel 
on the part of either partner. It has been difficult 
to penetrate this barrier on a wide scale. There 
is, also, the apparent apathy of many parents 
(and many teachers) toward basic problems 
which determine the direction of educational de- 
velopment and the quality of the program. 
Finally, there is the general complacency with 
which we—all of us—accept public services. 
We admit the need for common goals and 
common understandings in home and school for 
child development. These understandings, we 
realize, are not incidental, they must be studied 
and evaluated. We concede that the home and 
school must share rather than shift responsibil- 
ities. Further, we realize that sharing implies a 
mutual understanding of all phases of child 
growth and a fundamental agreement on ways 
and means. There has been a barrage of lip 
service in this area of interest but as yet there 
is not a comprehensive realization of the need 
for open-mindedeness on the part of both 
parent and teacher in recognizing the efforts of 
the other. Nor is there a wide appreciation of 
the fact that no co-operative program is pos- 
sible unless there is mutual respect between the 
partners in the enterprise. The parent-teacher 
association offers a channel for building these 
basic relationships. It invites all teachers and all 
parents of all the children into membership in 
its volunteer program. It includes in the invita- 
tion all citizens interested in child welfare. Its 
first aim is to weaken and finally eliminate this 
barrier between home and school by bringing 
parents, teachers and neighbors together to 
create friendliness as a basis upon which to build 
understandings and further co-operation. It of- 
fers an opportunity to present general problems 
to large groups—to interpret information con- 
cerning all pertinent educational interests and 
to build relationships which will permit further 
discussion and counsel through personal confer- 
ence or small group meetings. These general 
presentations, also, open up avenues of interest 
which should lead to a more intensive study by 
interested parent groups. They pave the way for 
the more intimate counsel and guidance because, 
with good leadership, the general presentations 
can be objective. This friendly association of 


parents and teachers can do and has done much 
to bring sympathetic, intelligent understandings 
of mutual problems. It has been an important 
factor in weakening the defense barrier which 
is the greatest inhibiting factor in securing real 
co-operation. Accomplishing this step marks the 
first progress in a public relations program, and 
releases forces for good in the local situation. 

The apparent apathy of many parents and far 
too many teachers, toward key educational prob- 
lems, is due, to a great extent, to the ineffective- 
ness of leaders to create an awareness of these 
problems and to allocate responsibility for 
progress toward solving them. Reshaping pur- 
poses and building educational programs are 
among the greatest needs of today. Educa- 
tion must grow to meet the demands of ever- 
changing conditions. These changes bring new 
attitudes, new emphasis, new subjects into 
school programs. Schools must also meet changes 
in educational procedure. Constant study and ex- 
perimentation yield findings that must be in- 
corporated. Schools must ever be conscious that 
it is the progress of the individual child that 
should chart the course in our system of educa- 
tion for the masses, Attendance laws now com- 
pel children to remain in school for longer 
periods than has been true in the past. The high 
school today gets the impact of this and many 
other factors in increased enrollments. We have 
yet to be assured that we are providing for this 
increased attendance in the most productive 
way. These problems are professional ones. Ed- 
ucators do assume leadership in solving them. 
However, real progress depends upon the public 
acceptance of the solutions worked out by pro- 
fessional leaders. 

No one will deny a parent's interest in his 
child’s welfare. Yet much is lost if this interest 
cannot be translated into interest in children. 
Nor will anyone deny the time, energy and study 
of the individual teacher spent in preparation 
for each day of teaching. Nevertheless, no 
great progress can be anticipated until teachers 
recognize community forces and horizons beyond 
the four walls of the classroom. Experience 
proves that when interest is aroused and enthu- 
siastic leadership brings out fundamental issues 
clearly, complacency disappears. Problems can 
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be appreciated when there is understanding. The 
parent-teacher association aims to create interest 
in significant educational problems and to crys- 
tallize public opinion so that solutions may be 
attempted. Through planned programs, with 
continuous contact through the years, much pro- 
gress can be made in maintaining adequate edu- 
cational standards and providing for consistent 
progress. This motive serves as a second step 
in a public relations program. 

During this exceedingly disastrous period in 
the world’s history, we in America are con- 
stantly reminded of the complacency with which 
we accept the privileges and opportunities in 
our democracy. We are proud of our great 
system of public education which provides for 
a complete cycle of education virtually from the 
cradle to the grave. Yet we take it for granted. 
History of American education reveals that the 
attainment of this great public service as we 
know it today, came through struggle and 
tenacious leadership of many valiant pioneers. 
We are committed to the ideal of a system of 
education that will give every child as nearly 
as possible an equal opportunity to develop his 
powers and capacities. We feel that this public 
service is essential in a democracy. We cannot 
be satisfied with an assumption that all is well. 
We are far from Utopia. A report from the 
recent White House Conference reveals that 
out of the 75,000,000 adults in the United 
States, 36,000,000 did not finish the elementary 
school; that nearly 1,000,000 children of ele- 
mentary age are not in school. We are, also, all 
aware of varied professional problems that must 
be attacked and solved to support any conten- 
tion that our system is thoroughly economical 
and efficient. Any great, growing institution 
would have to face the same contention. 

It is sheer folly to ignore the fact that the 
financial issues involved in adapting, expanding, 
and developing educational services are extreme- 
ly significant. Nor can parents and teachers 
ignore the pressing demands for tax money that 
city fathers and state legislators must consider. 
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Through the parent-teacher association there js 
an opportunity to weigh and evaluate public 
services and to determine the relative impor- 
tance of the educational program. There is fur. 
ther an opportunity to unite the effort of or. 
ganized groups within a city or county to attain 
goals that have been honestly and conscien- 
tiously selected as paramount for education and 
child welfare services. Of still greater signif. 
cance is the ability to unite the effort of parents 
and teachers through cohesive effort in a state. 
wide legislative program. This statewide co- 
operative program crystalizes all that proceeds 
in the public relations program for intelligent 
action. 

It is contended that the organized parent. 
teacher movement will occupy a far more impor- 
tant place in modern education than it has in 
the past. Two important factors back this con- 
tention—lay interest in public education was 
thoroughly aroused during the depth of the de- 
pression. School patrons thus became aware of 
the inroads that were made and of the dangers 
that more than threatened the educational op- 
portunities of their children. Consequently, a 
more informed public is not only concerned 
with finance but with school curriculum and all 
phases of child development. In addition to that, 
this era is significant for its concern for the 
child. This sincere concern for our human 
resources has brought new forces to the parent- 
teacher movement, which promises desirable 
outcomes to parents and teachers who have wi- 
sion and enthusiasm to utilize the great natural 
force for a channel through which public 
opinion for progress may be crystallized. It is 
this support, through intelligent public opinion, 
which gives the final answer to programs de- 
veloped for children by educational leaders 
and child specialists. 

Emma F. Brookmire of Alpha Beta chapter is Field 
Secretary for the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers with offices in Madison, Wisconsin. Her serv- 
ices are supplied to that organization by the Wisconsin 


Education Association as part of the public relations 
program developed by the teachers of the state. 
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TEACHING IN THE MOVING PICTURE STUDIOS 
MABEL LINDSAY MONTAGUE 


HE teacher in the moving picture studio oc- 
‘poo about the position of the rag on a 
sore thumb. She is definitely in the way, yet she 
cannot be dispensed with altogether. The state 
of California requires certain safeguards for 
its working children, and the school administra- 
tion demands a definite minimum of education 
for each child. Moving picture producers are 
quite naturally most interested in the produc- 
tion of pictures and only secondarily in the edu- 
cation of the young. And we may as well state 
frankly that the two processes are often in direct 
conflict with each other. Yet the state law says 
something quite pointed about a two hundred 
dollar fine and/or six months in jail for failure 
to comply with rulings governing the employ- 
ment of minors. 

It is not on the records that any studio has 
ever been so penalized, but this is one premiere 
no studio wants, hence the studio teacher. It is 
one of her duties to see that this unpleasant con- 
tingency shall never arise. To that end she is 
hired and paid by the studio. 

But this is not all. She is tested, selected, 
supervised, and approved by the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education—and theoretically at 
least-—no studio may hire her until she has gone 
through this selecting process. In order to 
qualify to be examined for work as a studio 
teacher she must first of all have resided in the 
state of California for a minimum of two years 
just prior to the test; she must have reached the 
ripe old age of twenty-five when presumably she 
won't faint away like an adolescent should her 
work take her into the very near vicinity of 
Gary Cooper, perhaps; and she must have had 
experience in and hold a valid California license 
for teaching all grades and ages from kinder- 
garten through high school. She must also have 
a university degree or two. Other hurdles such 
as health and personality tests are, of course, 
routine. In addition she must know, or at least 
be able to pass an examination covering, all 
laws or commission rulings governing the em- 
ployment of children. And this last is some- 


thing she must jolly well be sure about as, un- 
like the classroom teacher who may turn to 
principal, superintendent, department head or 
supervisor when in doubt or in need of aid, the 
studio teacher may find herself far, far away 
with a location unit and only herself to uphold 
the majesty of the law, so to speak—at least as 
far as the children are concerned. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that 
the moving picture studios or personnel in gen- 
eral are antagonistic to the safeguarding or edu- 
cation of children in pictures. In fact so true 
is the exact opposite that the heads of all the 
major studios have pledged themselves in writ- 
ing not only to carry out the requirements of 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education and 
the State Welfare Commission, but have worked 
out and agreed upon a further code of ethics 
governing the use of children in the moving pic- 
ture studios. 

As a matter of fact, there probably is in all 
the world no better protected and cared for 
group of children than those of the moving pic- 
ture studios—at least in theory. If practice some- 
times fails to live up to the rules laid down, 
this is less through culpability of teachers and 
studio officials than through those astoundingly 
unpredictable circumstances which beset the 
best laid picture schedules. It is indeed a far 
cry today from the happy-go-lucky, cut-throat 
era of pictures when children like grownups 
lived a catch-as-catch-can life with no limit as 
to the hours on the set, no special hours set 
aside for schooling. 

In the first place in order to obtain work in 
the studios at all, a child must have secured 
through studio or casting office a card indicating 
probable need for him at some future date. 
This protects the studio against hordes of chil- 
dren besieging its doors for work which is non- 
existent. It is also of course a protection against 
disappointment and frustration for children of 
too-ambitious parents as the request comes not 
from the parent but from the studio itself. 

Armed with this “probable need” card the 
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child and his parent then go to the Los Angeles 
School Board offices and he is assigned to one 
of the Board doctors for physical examination. 
If found to be suffering from any communicable 
disease, he is, of course, barred. But more to 
the point, he is also denied permission to pro- 
ceed further in his quest for work unless found 
to be in such good physical condition that the 
extra burden of moving picture work will not 
harm him. 

If he gets the medical certificate, he and his 
parent then visit the Work Permits office of the 
city schools where he may be issued a permit 
card which will admit him to the studio if and 
when called for work. And here again, the 
permit may be denied him unless his school 
work is known to be in sufficiently excellent 
condition that professional interruptions will 
not seriously lower his standing; health ex- 
amination and permit are renewed at stated in- 
tervals depending upon the age of the child. 

For babies under two years this permit is 
good for only forty-eight hours, and a physical 
examination to determine any possible harmful 
effect of studio work follows within a period 
of twenty-four hours after such work. Inci- 
dentally a baby working in the studios is pro- 
vided with a trained nurse, who, like the teacher- 
welfare worker, is on the set all the time the 
child is there. An infant is allowed to remain 
not more than thirty seconds under the power- 
ful lights used for indoor shots, and that means 
thirty seconds exactly, as both teacher and nurse 
check with stop watches while shooting is going 
on. It is said that in former years babies were 
sometimes blinded by too long exposure to arc 
lights. Whether this is true or not, studios no 
longer take the chance that it might be. Babies 
under two are also transported to and from the 
studio at studio expense accompanied by a nurse 
and a teacher. 

In addition to such protection as the law af- 
fords children, the heads of the studios have 
agreed to provide a teacher for every ten stu- 
dents, a welfare worker for every twenty. 
(Teachers and welfare workers ate the same. 
We are called teachers during school time, wel- 
fare workers outside it. Our duties vary with 
the title, as will be apparent.) A  teacher- 
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welfare worker is sent to each set where one 
or more children under eighteen is at work 
Three hours daily of school work must be pro. 
vided for all such children who have not al. 
ready finished high school. This work is sup. 
posed to be done between the hours of 8:09 
A.M. and 4:00 P.M., shooting being (again 
theoretically) sandwiched in as possible be. 
tween or after school periods. A studio is not 
permitted to call a child during school hours 
for interviews, screen tests, or actual shooting; 
and no child who has attended regular day 
school may work in the afternoon or evening. 
In fact night work for children is hedged in 
by still more red tape as it is the policy of 
studios, school authorities, and state welfare 
workers to discourage this practice as much as 
possible. However, “in exceptional cases where 
the child has not been on the studio lot 
for eight hours, the director may secure per- 
mission from the teacher to continue until the 
eight hours are up, provided that no child works 
after ten in the evening, and provided further 
that a welfare worker is on each set where such 
minor is employed.” Like all rules applied to 
the motion picture industry, this one was found 
not to serve on all occasions so a further clause 
was added for very exceptional cases. This pro- 
vides that “the teacher may request the school 
office to permit minors of fifteen or over to work 
between the hours of ten and midnight on con- 
dition that such request be made in writing in 
advance and that full particulars are given as to 
the reasons for late shooting.” 

Well, as I have said the studio heads have 
agreed to all this. Unfortunately the teacher is 
rarely, if ever, in direct communication with the 
seldom seen and always half-mythical head of 
the studio. Her work is with the men actually 
making the pictures who are themselves subject 
to a thousand pressures of time and money and 
the personal equations of picture making. It 
is these harried individuals who ask her if they 
may use this child until ten tonight, or if that 
one may work before four although his school 
work is unfinished. 

And she has been right on the set all day and 
knows of the airplane that droned over head 
hour after hour cutting off all possibility of 
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shooting sound scenes. Furthermore, since air- 
planes are unpredictable nuisances to studios, 
there is no possibility of knowing sufficiently 
in advance when one will be using the air above 
the studio as proving ground, to request in writ- 
ing permission to keep the child at work at 
night. A conservative estimate would place at 
ten thousand and ten the number of unforesee- 
able exigencies which may knock large time- 
wasting holes in the most carefully planned 
schedule. This is one reason why making pic- 
tures and educating children on the same lot at 
the same time are often diametrically opposed 
and the teacher must know when the law says 
nothing and she may use her own judgment in 
granting requests. Of course she must at all 
times keep in mind that her primary concern 
is the welfare of the children in her charge 
though the skies may fall and some glamour 
gal have to postpone her next marriage because 
of the delay in the shooting schedule. There 
have been times when I’ve thought if judgment 
ripens with years, fifty rather than twenty-five 
should have been the minimum age for studio 
teachers. 

But to return to the subject in hand, the 
studio teacher is not only an instructor. As 
welfare worker she is responsible for the moral, 
physical, and spiritual well-being of the child 
from the time he enters the studio gates in the 
morning until he leaves the lot at night. To pro- 
tect him morally she is a rather unwilling and 
uncomfortable censor of conversations carried 
on in his presence which among studio workers 
in general is likely to be not only on the pro- 
fane side but picturesquely pointed with specific 
anatomical references, as well. 

To protect the child physically the teacher 
may refuse to permit him to engage in any 
scene likely to result in physical injury. This 
occasionally leads to quite an impasse as what 
she judges to be dangerous may be thought by 
the director to be mere child’s play. When 
neither can convince the other of his pig- 
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headedness, the teacher has the last word and 
the scene is dropped or recast with the use of 
an adult for the dangerous sequences. 

We occasionally read in the columns of 
Hollywood writers unflattering comments about 
our exercise of power in these matters. But con- 
trary to the general belief in studios that we 
often exert our authority just to keep in practice, 
we actually never refuse to permit a child to 
perform as scheduled unless we are irrevocably 
convinced that to ride this horse, or to jump 
that stream quite probably will result in injury. 
And I give you my personal word from painful 
experience that in these cases instead of feeling 
a glow of self-righteousness for having done 
one’s duty in the face of considerable odds, we 
feel at worst like lepers for having held up pro- 
duction, at best like sissies for having been 
afraid in the first place. 

For the use of teachers and pupils each studio 
provides a definite and stationary schoolroom. 
But since children must be within immediate 
call to the cameras, class work during actual 
shooting generally takes place in temporary 
schoolrooms set up near at hand. Consequently 
our teaching is done just off the set, seldom 
if ever out of earshot of all that is said and 
done thereon. This is quite an incentive to con- 
centration. The first surprise I got as a teacher 
new to such astonishing surroundings was to 
realize that moving picture children, for the 
most part long inured to the incredible life of 
the studios, could concentrate far better than I. 

The teaching part of our job is relatively 
easy. While we are required to teach any child 
anything he or she may need or want, that is not 
so hard for an experienced instructor as it 
sounds. There may be—for the teacher ac- 
customed only to public school work—a few 
dignity chasing moments, but there will never 
be a dull one. 


Mabel Lindsay Montague, Sigma chapter, is engaged 
as a teacher in the moving picture studios under the 
supervision of the Los Angeles City Schools. 
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EXTENDING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN NOVA SCOTIA 
LAURA SUTTIS 


ya Correspondence Study Division of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Education is 
administered through the Extension Service of 
the Nova Scotia Technical College. The Ex- 
tension Service embraces a wide field of tech- 
nical, commercial, and academic subjects. 
Correspondence lessons in technical branches 
were offered in 1916 in answer to requests from 
persons to whom the college facilities were 
not available. In 1922, when the Provincial 
Department of Education wished to extend 
high school opportunity to handicapped chil- 
dren and to those in isolated communities, the 
work was placed under the Technical College 
Correspondence Division. In 1927-28 offerings 
were extended to inciude courses for teachers 
who wished to improve their scholarship, and, 
at the other end of the scale, to common school 
courses from grade one upward. Offerings now 
cover the school work from grades one to twelve, 
and are free to residents in the province of 
school age, from grade one to grade eleven who, 
through physical handicap or distance from 
school, are unable to attend regular classes. 
Courses are under certain conditions free to 
teachers and are available at low cost to others. 
The schools throughout Canada, like those in 
the United States, are organized on a twelve 
year plan—eight years of elementary school and 
four years of high school, with the division of 
junior high, grades seven to eleven, in the larger 
centres. In Nova Scotia, however, it is grade 
eleven that marks the parting of the ways. For 
this grade recognition is given only to those 
who write and pass the departmental examina- 
tions, a centralized examination corresponding 
closely to the College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions of the United States. A certificate of grade 
eleven is the entrance requirement to all col- 
leges and professional schools. Grade twelve 
parallels closely. the first year of college work, 
and is given as a high school course only in 
larger centres with well-equipped high schools. 
In our province the rural population is scat- 
tered through prosperous valley farms and 


sterile upland crofts, through fishing villages 
mining centres, lumber camps, and on lonely 
island light-houses. To all these go the corre 
spondence lessons. The lessons for grade eleven 
reach a particularly wide range. Rural and yj. 
lage schools are frequently not equipped to 
teach high school work, so pupils in these 
schools who have completed grade ten may, 
instead of leaving home for larger centres, study 
by correspondence and prepare for grade eleven 
examinations on the same terms as the young 
people of town and city. Thus we see that corte. 
spondence pupils are drawn from widely varying 
economic groups, with infinite variety in inter- 
ests, abilities, and preparation. Lessons, thete- 
fore if they are to be helpful, must be prepared 
on no narrowly academic lines. The less able 
pupils need encouragement, the more capable 
and ambitious need stimulus and challenge. 
Lessons must be something more than placing a 
book in the hands of pupils, and then examin- 
ing them on what they have read. 

My work for the past two years has been 
the preparation and teaching of lessons in 
world history for correspondence pupils. The 
ends in view in preparing these lessons have 
been: 

To help pupils to read intelligently. 

To help them to express intelligently the re- 

sults of their reading. 

To provide a course in world history that 

will lead them to a knowledge of the past, 

an understanding of the present, and an in- 
telligent appraisal of the future. 

The textbook assigned by the Department 
of Education, The Story of Civilization by 
Seary & Patterson, is well designed to meet the 
third of these requirements, so that the teach- 
er’s efforts are directed largely to the first 
two. To improve reading ability two devices 
are used, First, outlines are provided for the 
larger lesson subjects as guides for intensive 
study; and secondly, objective tests which 
pupils are asked to check with the book and to 
make as complete and correct as they can. 
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The objective tests are very comprehensive. 
They provide a reading guide for the pupils, 
and for the instructor an easily scored record of 
the pupil’s mastery of facts. In addition, as a 
numerical score is given on this part of the les- 
son, the pupil may have something of the 
pleasant aspects of competition. He sees that by 
intelligent use of the book he may perfect 
his score, and so is induced to enter into a com- 
petition with himself and try to beat his own 
record. It is hoped that the tests insure the text 
being thoroughly read, and that their use will, 
in time, improve the reading ability. 

The accumulation of pupils’ papers supplies 
an abundance of data by which the tests may 
be refined and improved. With such refinement 
the tests should, in time, become valuable for 
testing as well as for teaching. 

The second aim, the intelligent expression of 
the results of reading, is approached through 
an essay test on each lesson. As the objective 
tests are looked upon as instruments of study 
with certain testing values, so the essay ques- 
tions are considered as testing instruments with 
certain teaching values. A command of facts, 
clear thinking about those facts, sane judgments, 
intelligent expression are expected in the essays. 
A few principles are common to the construc- 
tion of the whole set of thirty lessons: 

1. One very concrete question that may be 
answered directly from the book is given. This 
question lends itself to copying if the pupil is 
so inclined; if not, he has condensed informa- 
tion which he can write in his own words with 
opportunity to organize and express facts. 2. 
One question, at least, requires pupils to assem- 
ble information from various parts of the les- 
son or from preceding lessons. Copied work is 
of little value in these questions, and organiza- 
tion is emphasized. 3. A bonus question is pro- 
vided, and any paper that ranks higher than a 
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C grade must include the bonus. Such questions 
are more abstract than others, and call for judg- 
ment as well as facts. 4. At the end of each of 
the seven sections into which the course is di- 
vided a review test is given. The record on these 
reviews would seem to be a fair measure of the 
degree to which a pupil benefits from correc- 
tions made on preceding lessons. 

This is the first year these tests have been 
used, so their value as examination agents are 
yet to be tried. Achievement ranks from E to 
A. One hopeful aspect is that review lessons 
are of uniformly higher grade than the lessons 
they review. Another encouraging feature is the 
decrease, as the course advances, in the number 
and calibre of the “howlers.” 


It is hoped that in the near future correspond- 
ence courses may be used for the enrichment of 
high school programs throughout the province. 
Lessons in technical and commercial subjects 
already in use may be made available to school 
pupils, who may substitute them for certain 
academic subjects. For instance during a Latin 
period a boy may prepare his correspondence 
lesson in drafting or in bookkeeping. Such 
lessons would be sent to the correspondence di- 
vision and the boy would receive credit on his 
regular school course. In this province, which 
is yet without vocational schools, such a broad- 
ening of available courses would be most de- 
sirable. 

The most recent development has been that 
all correspondence courses are offered freely 
to men in the naval, military, and air forces. 
This is part of the educational program carried 
on throughout the Dominion for the benefit of 
the forces. 

E. Laura Suttis, 48 South Street, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, is an instructor in the Extension Service, Nova 


Scotia Technical College. She is a charter member of 
Alpha Eta chapter, Harvard University. 
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EXPERIENCES OF AN EXCHANGE TEACHER out by | 


HELEN CROZIER ers, On 
about t 
B* TAKING you on an imaginary visit to from room to room to meet their classes. Whenf ject pet 
participate in a day’s activities, perhaps a mistress enters a room all the girls stand and such as 

I can tell you about the differences which I ob- say “Good Morning’ or “Good Afternoon’ look if 
served in educational procedure during my and one girl always opens the door when thep array © 
year as an exchange teacher in Cathays High teacher enters or leaves the room. Girls stand§ copies ' 
School for Girls in Cardiff, Wales. to recite and are very polite in answering “No, all her 
We shall leave our “digs” (lodging house) Miss” or “Yes, Miss.” All Forms are homogen.§ blue €x 
in order to arrive at school by 8:45 or 8:50 in ous groups in intellectual capacity or scholastic§ for En; 
the morning. Whether we take the bus or attainment. regulat 
tram, walk, or ride a bicycle, we will notice boys Any child who comes into a secondary school § out all 
and girls with satchels slung over their shoulders must have passed an examination set by the§ collect 
going to their various schools. By the color of national education board and administered inf where 
their uniforms which the girls wear, by the the grammar schools. All secondary schools,§ the col 
colored stripe in their caps and jackets, or by then, are primarily training centers for col-§ necess2 
the crest which is worn we can tell which lege and do not offer vocational courses nor§ satchel 
school they attend. deviate much from an academic approach in§ these 
As members of the staff, we shall enter by all subjects. Afte 
the front door whereas the girls go through a Children enter high school at the age of § begins 
different gate and form a line at the rear door. eleven or twelve. All pupils pursue the same for we 
At 8:50 the mistress (teacher) on duty rings curriculum and in the lower Forms they have} The 1 
the bell, a good old fashioned hand bell, and Welsh as an elective. Later there is some choice § at one 
opens the door. The girls file into the cloak in language and science. The pupils pay tui-§ live fa 
rooms where each one has a hook on which she tion and buy their own books, too, unless the Dring 
hangs her coat and hat, two compulsory articles father’s income is very low in which case they B 2 mis 
of clothing which one must wear to school. apply to the City Hall to receive partial, or in order 
Every girl must change her shoes, putting on extreme cases entire, assistance for tuition and The 
lighter ones to wear indoors. books. the y 
Girls then report to their respective Form Most pupils who stay in school beyond the # gram 
Rooms—rather comparable to our home rooms fourteen-year compulsion age take the examina § at lea 
—where the mistress “‘marks the register.” In tions given by the Central Welsh Board. A girl J season 
our language this means to call the roll. The must pass in five subjects to get matriculation J the fi 
girls carrying hymn books then line up in the for college, English, a second language, a sci- § secon 


corridor and await their turn to march silently ence, mathematics, and Latin. parlor 
into the hall for morning prayers. This assem- Passing ‘‘matric’’ takes the place of our high hundt 
bly includes a hymn, scripture reading, prayer school diplomas and graduation. It is theit Ma 


and response and, if necessary, a few short an- standard of achievement. A girl may spend four J he be 
nouncements by the head-mistress. On Friday or five years preparing for this examination. If schoo 
morning this period is followed by twenty she has done exceptionally well with her Eistec 
minutes of singing. After this, girls return “matric” she will probably stay in the secondary | ™ony 





just as silently to their rooms. school an additional two years and specialize in prizes 

For the classes which follow, the girls re- three subjects and then sit for the Higher Certi- | poet 
main as a group in their own Form room ex- ficate examination before going to college. the hh 
cept for special lessons such as art, needlework, One of the notices you will see on the are 1 


cookery, advanced science, geography, singing, bulletin board in each Form room is a time | Strum 


or gymnasium. Hence it is the teachers who go table for homework. A regular schedule is made a 
owe 
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out by the Form mistress and the several teach- 
ers, Only one home work assignment requiring 
about twenty minutes is made in any one sub- 
ject per week. A group should have only three 
such assignments each evening. If you should 
look into any girl’s desk, you will find an 
array of colored exercise books into which she 
copies in ink all of her homework lessons. For 
all her mathematics assignments she will use 
blue exercise books, for geography a green one, 
for English a red one, etc., according to school 
regulation which makes colors uniform through- 
out all Forms. Each morning the monitor will 
collect the books and put them in a book room 
where the teachers go to search for them amid 
the colored stacks. Those teachers who find it 
necessaty to do their marking at home carry 
satchels which resemble small suitcases because 
these exercise books are bulky and heavy. 

After four morning classes the dinner hour 
begins at 12:15. I should not say dinner “hour” 
for we do not return to school until two o'clock. 
The majority of people have their main meal 
at one o'clock. All but a few of the girls who 
live far from school go home, while these few 
bring their own lunches. To take care of these, 
a mistress eats with them to see that proper 
order and table conversation are maintained. 

They have a few special occasions during 
the year, the first being a fine musical pro- 
gram for Christmas presented to the public on 
at least two evenings. Just before the holiday 
season there are two formal Christmas parties; 
the first one is for the lower Forms and the 
second for the older girls. There are dancing, 
parlor games, a fine supper and nearly one 
hundred per cent attendance. 

March 1 is observed as St. David’s Day— 
he being the patron saint of Wales. There is 
school competition patterned on the national 
Eisteddfod, which is probably the oldest cere- 
mony of its kind in the world and at which the 
prizes are two chairs or thrones, one for best 
poet and the other for the best performer on 
the harp, violin or flute. At the school there 
are many events such as vocal solos, duets, in- 
strumental numbers, verse recitations, prose 
readings, French recitations, notebook projects, 
flower exhibits, art projects, concerted recita- 
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tions, penillion singing in which the voices are 
the accompaniment to the harp solo. For each 
competition an adjudicator sits on the stage and 
upon giving her decisions also gives comments 
and criticisms on the various performances. 
The climax is the announcement of the writer 
of the best poem, previously submitted and 
judged, who is escorted by two druids with due 
ceremony to the bard’s chair on the stage. As 
at the close of every public meeting, the na- 
tional anthem is sung. When they sing this song 
“Land of My Fathers” in their native tongue, 
the walls fairly vibrate and the stranger is over- 
awed by this buoyancy of song. Ancient customs 
and fine music are among the rich heritages of 
the Welsh people. 

On Empire Day—May 24 which was Queen 
Victoria's Birthday they have a special pro- 
gram and sing songs of various countries com- 
prising the British Empire. Then there is a 
Sports Day and Prize Day to which all look 
forward with eagerness. 

The school program has few interruptions, 
however, partly because of the time allowed for 
holidays. At half term, which comes at the 
end of October, we have one extra day over 
the week end. At Christmas there are nearly 
four weeks holiday, at Easter nearly three weeks, 
and at Whitsun, which coincides with another 
half term, there are two extra days. Closing 
of school does not come until the end of 
July. There is absolutely nothing to corre- 
spond to our baccalaureate and commence- 
ment exercises. On the last day at an assembly, 
the headmistress reads lists of girls who have 
never been absent or late, grade averages of all 
the Forms, and examination averages of Forms 
—and with that, school is out for a six weeks’ 
summer vacation. 

Suffice it to say that I shall be eternally grate- 
ful to the English Speaking Union, who ar- 
ranged the exchange, for a year rich in experi- 
ence and adventure as well as for the oppor- 
tunity to help in my small way to tighten the 
bonds of friendship between the United States 
and Great Britain, and to exchange ideas in 
educational procedures. 


Helen G. Crozier, of Kappa chapter, is a teacher of 
mathematics in Fortuna, California. 
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RESEARCH IN INDIANA HISTORY* 
DOROTHY RIKER 


— in Indiana history may sound like 
a very dull and restricted field in which 
to work; on the contrary, I have found it very 
interesting and stimulating. 

Practically all of our states have central 
organizations in which the historical interests 
of the states are centered. In Indiana, the State 
Historical Bureau was organized in 1915. 
Among its functions are the promotion of the 
study of Indiana history in co-operation with 
other historical organizations and the editing 
and publishing of documentary and other ma- 
terial relating to the state. Some of its publica- 
tions are prepared by outside scholars and the 
Historical Bureau acts only as a publishing 
house in checking the manuscript and seeing it 
through the press. On other volumes all of the 
work is done in the office. 

At present the Bureau is preparing for pub- 
lication a collection of papers of John Tipton, 
a prominent citizen of Indiana, whose life there 
covers the period from 1807 to 1839. The col- 
lection consists of documents, letters, and 
diaries covering his many activities. These in- 
cluded fighting the Indians, surveying, acting 
as government agent to the Indian tribes of 
northern Indiana, and serving in the United 
States Senate. The first task was to select from 
a large mass of material those items considered 
worthy of publication and at the same time 
pertinent to Tipton’s life. With such an inter- 
esting collection as this one it is a temptation 
to include everything of historical value even 
though the connection with Tipton is remote. 
Typed copies are made of the material selected, 
and as the entire scope of the work becomes 
more familiar, further elimination will be made 
to keep it within the space of two volumes. 

In copying manuscripts of any kind, the 
original form, spelling, and punctuation are 
retained as much as possible. The handwriting 
is often difficult to decipher, and a familiarity 
with the subject matter and with the names of 


* This article was secured through the courtesy of 
Ethel Hightower of the Advisory Committee, 
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persons mentioned is very essential to avoij 
making errors. The typed copies are then co. 
lated with the original manuscripts. It is ip 
teresting to observe that although our pionee 
forefathers in Indiana may not have been strong 
in spelling, their vocabulary and use of word 
compare favorably with those of today. 

With this preliminary but very exacting task 
of copying out of the way, the real work of re. 
search and editing begins. Footnotes are added 
where necessary to explain references made to 
events or people. These help to tie the material 
together and to relate it to what is alread 
known. The worker tries to visualize what in. 
formation will be needed by individuals using 
the book to enable them to understand the dow. 
ment or letter and to realize its full signif. 
cance. In gathering footnote material one goes 
to county histories, courthouse records, old 
newspapers, government documents, and other 
source materials as well as to secondary accounts, 


This, to me, is the most interesting part of] 


the work. It requires a knowledge of where to 
find material, the collecting of material not at 
hand, and most of all an innate sense of te- 
search, akin to that of the scientist, that leads 
one on from one clue to another. 

In any extensive publication of several hun- 
dred pages a great deal of checking and recheck- 
ing is necessary before one feels that the manu- 
script is ready for the printer, but at last the big 
moment arrives and one sends it off, at the same 
time wondering how many things he has for- 
gotten to do that should have been done. Then 
the proof begins to come and after it is read 
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and checked through several revisions, the in- 
dex is prepared, and your work is finished. By 
the time the books arrive from the printer, 
six or eight weeks later, one’s interests have 
been transferred to another projected publica- 
tion and there isn’t as much of a thrill as might 
be expected upon seeing the finished product. 


Dorothy Riker is research and editorial assistant in 
the Indiana Historical Bureau. She is a member of 
Indianapolis Alumnz chapter, 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


EVALINE DOWLING* 


ast January, in Washington, D.C., occurred 
L the fifteenth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War, which was attended by delegates from 
the following women’s organizations: 

American Association of University Women 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations 

National Committee of Church Women 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs 

National Home Demonstration Council 

National League of Women Voters 

National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union 

National Women’s Conference of Ameti- 
can Ethical Union 

National Women’s Trade Union League 
As can readily be seen, these groups con- 
stitute practically all of the organized women in 
the country who are determined to do what 
they can to abolish the institution of war. 

The first chairman of this joint committee was 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, noted for her former 
valiant and successful fight, along with that 
of other devoted leaders, for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and noted, also, for her estab- 
lishment and wise guidance of the National 
League of Women Voters. When, in 1925, she 
was asked to serve as chairman of the newly 
created Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War, she was not contented with merely calling 
a few meetings, issuing, perhaps, a few bro- 
chures, and rendering an annual report of com- 
mittee activities. She went about organizing and 
securing the aid of other women in organizing 
branch committees in many states of the Union. 

She next encouraged the formation of Mara- 
thon Round Tables, or small groups of men and 
women, for the scholarly study of international 
problems. One of the first pamphlets issued 


* Member of the JouRNAL Advisory Committee. 


enumerated the causes of war, and grouped them 
under four main headings, as follows: 

I. Political causes: secret treaties; violation of 
treaties; disputes over boundary lines; 
desire for power 

II. Economic causes: excessively high tariffs 
between countries; quotas on importa- 
tions and other trade restrictions, which 
prevented both access to raw materials 
and to markets for manufactured arti- 
cles; population pressures 

III. Social causes: racial and religious preju- 
dices; restrictive immigration legisla- 
tion; language barriers 

IV. Psychological causes: fallacious assump- 
tions regarding the necessity for war as 
the only method for settling disputes, as 
a necessary method of keeping down 
natural increase in population, and as 
a desirable method for expressing pa- 
triotism 


These causes are not worded exactly as the 
pamphlet gave them, but they are substantially 
the same. 

The Committee has been equally active in 
suggesting remedies; and, thus, from time to 
time, during the last fifteen years, has advo- 
cated and labored incessantly for such meas- 
ures as: (1) the ratification of the General 
Pact for the Renunciation of War, frequently 
called the Kellogg-Briand Pact, which has since 
then been signed by practically every nation in 
the world; (2) our ratification of the World 
Court Protocol, which, unfortunately, our 
Senate refused to do; (3) a successful outcome 
of the 1932 Disarmament Conference, and 
again the Committee was doomed to disappoint- 
ment; (4) the support of the International 
Labor Office at Geneva, to which the United 
States now belongs; (5) the revision of the 
Neutrality Act, which was accomplished re- 
cently by our Congress; (6) approval of Secre- 
tary Hull’s Reciprocal Trade Agreements, which 
have counteracted in some degree the disastrous 
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results of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff; and (7) 
closer co-operation with the League of Na- 
tions. 

The members of this Committee and the ma- 
jority of the women in the organizations repre- 
sented on this Committee are not pacifists in the 
sense of persons who advocate non-resistance to 
armed aggression; they are not neutrals in the 
sense of persons who refrain from denouncing 
an aggressor; and they are not isolationists in 
the sense of persons who refuse any degree of 
co-operation with similarly minded persons in 
other parts of the world who are trying to organ- 
ize and advance a world society with an interna- 
tional parliament to which nations may bring 
their problems and grievances to be settled by 
conciliation and arbitration and with an inter- 
national court in which disputes of an im- 
portant nature may be adjudicated. They are un- 
willing to blame the League of Nations for 
not having prevented the terrific wars that are 
now being waged, for they know that in its 
Covenant the League was not given power to 
compel an aggressor to settle its disputes by 
arbitration; it can only suggest that economic 
sanctions be invoked by the member nations 
or that united military force be employed 
against the offender. In fact, the League in 
its present form resembles our colonial gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation, 
which permitted no centralized authority. The 
members of Congress who prevented our join- 
ing the League in 1920 declared that the League 
was so powerful it would undoubtedly embroil 
us in all European quarrels, whereas it was and 
still is so weak that it cannot force any action 
upon nations that are unwilling to co-operate. 

Some form of world organization is inevita- 
ble if the business of the world is to be carried 





on successfully. Whether that world organin. 
tion will have ever less power than the Covenan 
granted it, so that a nation may belong or no 
as it sees fit and may with impunity create upj. 
versal anarchy and perpetual bloodshed, oy 
whether that world organization will be given 
more power, with perhaps an_ international 
army, navy, and air force to punish an aggressor 
and maintain peace, no one knows; but cep. 
tainly the present state of affairs is intolerable 
Not only the members of the Cause and Cure 
of War Committee, but all right-thinking per. 
sons everywhere should be diligently preparing 
now to accomplish three objectives stated by 
the American Union for Concerted Peace Ff. 
forts, to which the Cause and Cure of Wa 
Committee, as well as many of its component 
organizations, belongs: 


(1) To prevent any aggression in the future 

(2) To bring about economic justice among 
nations 

(3) To build adequate peace machinery for 
the settlement of international disputes 
without resort to war 


Carrie Chapman Catt, who is now over eighty 
years of age, has relinquished the chairmanship 
of the Cause and Cure of War Committee to 
Josephine Schain, but she still guides and in- 
spires the hundreds of women who are working 
intelligently and tirelessly to bring about a better 
world. 


Evaline Dowling, who was president of Sigma chap- 
ter during the year 1934-35, is the principal of the 
James A. Foshay Junior High School in Los Angeles, 
California. For twelve years she served as chairman 
of the World Friendship Committee of the Los An 
geles Schools, and for the past two years she has been 
chairman of the Southern California branch of the 
National Committee on the Cause and Cure of Wat. 
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Life Membership 


LOIS DART SUFFIELD 
Chairman, Life Membership Committee 


N THE hope of gaining nation-wide co- 
Fe sire thinking about Life Membership, 
the writer asked President Van Wagenen, Ethel 
Mabie Falk, Editor of the JOURNAL, and each 
member of the National Life Membership Com- 
mittee to give a brief statement of the value 
of National Life Memberships or the most effec- 
tive way to secure National Life Members in a 
given area, Their contributions follow: 


“Our sponsoring life membership in Pi 
Lambda Theta seems to me important for two 
or perhaps three good reasons: 

1. For those who can afford it and who are 
genuinely interested in Pi Lambda Theta, 
it is a professional thing to do. Such 
membership is more professional, it seems 
to me, than our regular annual member- 
ship because it makes possible a fund 
which can be directed toward promoting 
two of our most worthy projects—Publi- 
cations and the Loan Fund. 

2. These projects for which money is used 

are important because they are the prac- 

tical way of making some of the purposes 
of Pi Lambda Theta have meaning. 

. Life Membership may be good financially. 
This depends on many things, such as: 
age, investment of money, permanent in- 
terest, and individual needs at the mo- 
ment. Only the individual can answer these 
questions for herself. 

PRESIDENT VAN WAGENEN 


we 


“The interest from one-half the life-mem- 
bership fund is used for the support of publica- 
tions of Pi Lambda Theta. Sufficient interest had 
accumulated by 1939 to finance the printing of 
the attractive descriptive circular about our or- 
ganization, copies of which have been distrib- 
uted through local chapter officers and members. 
The advantage of having this publication fund 
increase, as Our membership increases should be 
obvious to all.” 

ETHEL MABIE FALK 


“I believe the most effective way of securing 
Life Members is constantly to keep the invita- 
tion before people. To become a Life Member 
is a privilege, not an obligation, and members 
need to be informed of the professional oppor- 
tunity involved in the membership. Therefore 
a chairman’s task is to inform, not to coax; 
to encourage, not drive.” 

Lota S. ELLER 


“I wish I could suggest an effective way for 
securing Life Memberships. Last year, I sent a 
questionnaire to each chapter in my division, 
but the replies were disconcerting. Even now I 
do not know whether my efforts secured any 
new Life Members or not. Would it be possible 
for the National Treasurer to notify each di- 
visional chairman whenever a new Life Mem- 
ber has been secured? This, it seems to me, 
might give an impetus or lend encouragement 
to future efforts.” 

IpaA M. Hooss 


“I do have one feeling that several of our 
members who are no longer active and who 
may be busy as housewives might respond to a 
campaign for Life Membership. I think many 
of them could afford to do so and would evalu- 
ate it as a good service.” 

Witpa M. ROSEBROOK 


“At the Northwest Regional meeting in Spo- 
kane, March 16, we discussed National Life 
Memberships in Pi Lambda Theta. It was the 
consensus that initiating chapters might well 
stress to new members the value of taking out 
a life membership early in their Pi Lambda 
Theta career. We also discussed the possibility 
of over-stressing the competitive angle of num- 
bers for separate chapters. We felt that it would 
be better to stress the National unity of Pi 
Lambda Theta. A personal interview was con- 
sidered the very best method for obtaining new 
members. 

“I believe that the quality of the JoURNAL 
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and the Research Monograph per se will be the 
greatest stimulant for Life Membership.” 
HuLpA H. CHISHOLM 


“An appeal on the basis of worth through 
announcements and personal contact is an ef- 
fective method of securing Life Members with 
us. The JOURNAL subscription for life usually 
satisfies those desiring something tangible for 
the expenditure, and others are content to be 
thus contributing to the Loan Fund and pub- 
lications.” 

E. KATHRYN CLARK 


* * * 


In February, a simple questionnaire was 
mailed with a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to each of the presidents of the Chapters of Pi 
Lambda Theta with the request that the replies 
be returned before April 1. 

11 of the 31 chapters that returned the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that additional National 
Life Members were anticipated. 

24 chapters did not reply to the question- 
naire even though self-addressed, stamped en- 
velopes for return were provided. 

9 chapters did not have any one responsible 
for encouraging members to apply for life mem- 
berships. 6 of these chapters had no expecta- 
tion of securing any new members before June. 

24 of the chapters indicated that the time 
spent in presenting the advantages of Life 
Memberships was negligible. 

Added procedures to those suggested in the 
questionnaire were: Circular letters, question- 
naires, and special letters. 

14 chapters stated that the only procedure 
they used was “Announcements in meetings.” 

Eleven chapters, Xi, Rho, Chi, Alpha Beta, 
Alpha Gamma, Alpha Delta, Alpha Epsilon, 
Alpha Zeta, Chicago Alumnz, Portland Alum- 
nz, and St. Louis Alumnz, reported new life 
members since June 30, 1939. 

The following tabulation gives the names of 





the thirty-o1 chaj hat replied and thei, 


estimate of the immediate outlook for incr 
National Life Memberships before June 
1940. 


Total Life Neu l d Nes 


Chapter Meméers mbers N.LM. a“ 
June 30, 193 1940 June 1,194 

Alpha ....... 55 
Beta 
Gamma . J 
Delta 
Iota . .. 16 0 
Lambda ...... 35 0 
Bee. bbeeeea es 12 0 0 
Pe. F6isu-avows 5 ) 1 
BED s.scccvee BO 1 0 
To! 13 0 15 
Cl 8 0 0 
Alpha Alpha.. 0 0 0 
Alpha Beta ... 2 0 
Alpha Zeta... 2 1 ? 
Alpha Eta.... 0 0 ? 
Alpha Theta .. 0 0 10 
Alpha Lambda 0 0 ? 
Alpha Nu ... 0 1 1 
Central Ohio . 4 0 ? 
Chicago 

Alumne 5 2 2 
Detroit... 6 0 ? 
Indianapolis .. 2 0 ? 
Kansas City .. 3 0 0 
Northern 

Indiana .... 2 0 1 
Pasadena ..... 2 0 ? 
Portland ..... 2 0 1 
Los Angeles .. 10 0 3 
Spokane ..... 1 0 ? 
a ae 19 1 ? 
Washington .. 2 ? ? 
Western Pa... 7 0 0 

344 9 42 


When your courage has carried you through 
the zeros and the question marks of the las 
two columns, you are cheered to discover nine 
new National Life Members and an estimated 
number of forty-two more before June 1, with 
twenty-four chapters yet to be heard from. 
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The Editor’s Page 


ECENT issues of the Journal have contained 
R groups of articles about a single topic or 
problem. If you like that plan you may assist 
the editor and the Advisory Committee by sug- 
gesting other centers of interest to be de- 


veloped during the coming year. 


The October Journal 

The next issue of the JOURNAL will be de- 
voted to problems of membership and organiza- 
Helen Mackintosh and the other mem- 
bers of the Extension Committee will form the 
advisory committee for that issue. 

It has been suggested that studies be under- 
taken during the summer and reported in the 
October JOURNAL. These may show some of the 
current practices of selection of members, length 
of retention of members in active affiliation 
with campus chapters, or number of members 
that transfer to alumnz groups. 

Co-operative studies, with several chapters 
conducting identical studies and pooling their 
results, would be very useful. One study that 
is proposed is a follow-up of members who 
were initiated between September 1938, and 
August 1939. Such a study of our more recent- 
ly initiated members, the majority of whom are 
now teaching or have left college for other ac- 
tivities, would give information which might 
result in improved procedures in our chapters. 
The survey would request information as to the 
member's active participation in Pi Lambda 
Theta while in school, the benefits of member- 
ship as realized after leaving school, and ways 
in which the organization might have served 
better the needs of the new member in anticipa- 
tion of her work after leaving the campus. Facts 
concerning maintenance of contact with Pi 
Lambda Theta, desire to do so in the future, 
position or failure to secure one, marriage and 
natural shift of interests, and other pertinent 
data might be obtained. Such a study would be 
of great value not only to our organization but 
to departments of education, as well. In fact, 
the general plan of this study was suggested by 
Dean Henzlik of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


tion. | 


Other studies might summarize the services 
rendered by our chapters to the departments of 
education in their respective schools or perhaps 
the services of alumnz groups to campus chap- 
ters. Both present practices and possibilities for 
such services might be listed. 

Write to the chairman of the Extension Com- 
mittee your suggestions for the October issue. 


Manuscript Content and Form 


Because of the difficulty and amount of time 
and expense required in preparing manuscripts 
for the printer the editor asks that these sugges- 
tions be followed by contributors and corres- 
pondents of the JOURNAL: 


For articles 


Consult previous issues of the JOURNAL for 
arrangement of title, author’s name, and general 
form of article. 

Do not exceed 1500 words in length. This is 
extremely important. The editor usually has 
neither the time nor knowledge of your sub- 
ject with which to enable her to do satisfactory 
cutting of articles that are too long. 

Have articles typed in double spacing. 

At the end of your article give a brief bio- 
graphical note, including chapter affiliation and 
professional activities. 


For news 


Because the JOURNAL serves about 5000 ac- 
tive members in widely scattered geographic 
areas, only news which has general interest can 
be included in our limited space. 

Significant educational contributions of mem- 
bers and professional activities of chapters, are 
especially welcomed. Detailed descriptions of 
social activities require too much space and are 
of limited interest to a large membership. 

Type news notes, if possible. Errors in names 
especially are unavoidable when news notes are 
handwritten. 

Send notes in the exact form in which they 
are to appear. Informal comments to the editor 
necessitate complete rewriting of the notes. If a 


(Continued on page 143) 
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News 


Gamma 


Helen Moore will become the dean of women 
at Kansas State College on July 1 according to 
the Board of Regents. Miss Moore is now the 
dean of women at Hutchinson Junior College, 
and president of the Kansas Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers of Girls. She 
is also educational chairman of the Kansas 
Council of Women. Until recently she served 
as president of the Kansas division of the 


A.A.U.W. 


The unusual position of being awarded two 
scholarships at once belongs to Mattie Crum- 
rine, instructor in Romance Languages at the 


University of Kansas. One is from Yale Uni 


versity and the other from the University of 
Chicago. Miss Crumrine has accepted the Yale 


scholarship. 
Mary Noel, senior at the University of Kan 


sas, has written a one-act play, “Martha,” which 
was given April 8 by the dramatics class of the 
Oread Training School during an evening of 


short plays. 


Delta and Western Pennsylvania 


Delta’s monthly dinner meetings have been 
especially interesting this year. At the February 
meeting, George Seibel, former dramatic critic 
and present director of one of large Carnegie 
Libraries of Pittsburgh, traced the history of the 


theater in Pittsburgh. His address was interest 
ing because of his personal contact with the the 


ater and his friendships with many of America’s 
great actors of the past fifty years. At the March 
meeting, Dr. Tessa, of the Mellon Institute for 
Industrial Research, gave an address on textiles, 


with emphasis on synthetic materials, their qual 


ities, their uses, and the manner in which they 


are made. Besides being scientific and fascinat 


ing, the lecture consisted of a great deal of 
practical information for the consumer. The in- 
creased attendance at chapter meetings is prob- 
ably due to the consistently high level of inter- 
esting programs. Emma Barth, program com- 
mittee chairman has been responsible for vitaliz- 


ing our programs. 
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Delta’s social calendar has been a vital on| 
—and very full. Mary C. Fallon, chairman | 
the scholarship committee, had charge of ;| 
fashion show and tea at Joseph Horne’s on Sy. 
urday, March 30. The purpose of the affair was 
to raise money for the Katherine Foulke Scho. 
arship Fund, and it was most successful, h| 
April Delta entertained the junior women of the| 
School of Education of the University of Pitts 
burgh at a party held at the University Club, 

Individual members have been professionally 
active as usual, Edna Schlegel has been serving 
as a member of the nominating committee for 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Association in prepan- 
tion for the spring elections. Members of Delt 
chapter of Pi Lambda Theta who are nominated 
for offices in the P.T.A. are as follows: Ger. 
trude I. Barthol, teacher at Westinghouse High 
School in Pittsburgh, has been nominated 
first vice-president; Mary Fallon of Hays Ele 
mentary School and Prudence Trimble of 
Schenley High School have been nominated 
directors of the organization. 

Dr. Mary Ellwood, who has charge of men- 
tal testing in the Pittsburgh schools, during the 
year has spoken at a number of the faculty 
reading-circle meetings at various schools and 
at several parent-teacher association meetings 


She has served on the Family and Child Wel 


fare Committee of the Catholic Charities Asso 
ciation and as a member of the Committee m 
Mental Deficiency of the Federation of Social 
Agencies. 

Katherine Foulke, in spite of her strenuous 


duties in supervising Pittsburgh teachers and| 


Sabbath School work as Superintendent of the 
Young People’s Department has been active in 
Delta as usual. Last spring she went to Ind: 
anapolis to speak before a joint meeting of Fi 
Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa. Later ia 
the season she spoke at a Pi Lambda Thet 
banquet at Columbus. On November 4, 1937 
she spoke at the Installation Banquet of the 
Alpha Nu Chapter at the University of Buffalo. 

Laura Braun, President of the Western Pent- 


sylvania Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta) 
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seems to be thriving on her crowded program of 
professional activities as newly elected Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. Besides addressing meetings of various 
branches of the State Education Association 
and speaking at the teas, banquets, and faculty 
dinners of the various schools at which she has 
been honored, Laura Braun has made the fol- 
lowing addresses: “Education’s Financial 
Plight” given at the dinner meeting of the 
Business and Professional Division of Senior 
Hadassah; “What Shall We Teach about the 
War in Europe?” a paper read before the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies at the con- 
vention of the American Association of School 
Administrators at St. Louis; “The History and 
Purposes of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association” which was made before the gen- 
eral meeting of the Southeastern District of 
the P.S.E.A.; and other addresses at California 
State Teachers College, at Mansfield State 
Teachers College, and at an evening meeting 
of the McKeesport Teachers Association. 

Mary C. Fallon and Prudence Trimble have 


3; been elected directors of the Pittsburgh Teachers 


Association. 


Zeta 


Frances Davis was named the outstanding 
woman student in the College of Education for 
the year 1939-40. A similar honor was con- 
ferred upon the superior man student. Both 


| Mames were engraved upon a plaque, presented 








by Phi Delta Kappa, which hangs in Educa- 
tion Hall on the campus. The awards were made 
on the basis of scholastic record for the four 
years of University work, from freshman to 
senior years. Miss Davis is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. She is also vice-president of the 
local chapter of Phi Sigma Iota, national Ro- 
manic language sorority. French is her major; 
Latin and English her minors. Miss Davis also 
received the French Government Award for 
1939, an award bestowed upon the outstanding 
French student at the University of Washington 
each year. Frances Davis was a teaching fellow 
in the French department during fall quarter. 

Zeta chapter and the Washington Alumne 
chapter were active February 1 and 2, entertain- 
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ing their honored guest Dr. Van Wagenen, na- 
tional president. The first day of her visit the 
college chapter had an informal luncheon, Both 
actives and alumnz sponsored a banquet that 
evening for the president. The banquet con- 
cluded with an informal discussion between Dr. 
Van Wagenen and the members on the prob- 
lems of Pi Lambda Theta. Reminiscences of Pi 
Lambda Theta conventions and personalities 
also had its part in the discussion. The follow- 
ing day, Phi Delta Kappa members were co- 
hosts with the active and alumnz chapters of 
Pi Lambda Theta at tea and a reception given 
in honor of Dr. Van Wagenen and education 
students. 


Eta 


On Friday, March 8, 1940, Eta chapter had 
the privilege of participating in Schoolmen’s 
Week. This is a series of conferences sponsored 
by the University of Pennsylvania to which are 
invited “all superintendents and principals of 
schools, public and private, representatives of 
boards of education, normal school principals, 
teachers of education in normal schools and 
colleges, teachers in secondary and elementary 
schools and all others interested in the advance- 
ment of education in Pennsylvania and neigh- 
boring states.” This year 8000 persons were in 
attendance at the meetings covering four days. 

Early in the fall, Miss Watts, Eta’s president, 
appointed a committee of five to make arrange- 
ments for a meeting. It was the first time that 
Pi Lambda Theta was accorded a place on the 
calendar. It was the desire of the committee to 
plan a live and interesting meeting that would 
be participated in by both experts and audience; 
accordingly, a clinic was planned, patterned 
somewhat on an “information please” program. 

For experts the committee turned to the 
membership list of Eta and secured the follow- 
ing persons: 

Chairman, Olive E. Hart, Principal, Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. 

Consultants: 

Emma L. Bolzau, South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 

Eloise Bryan, Helping Teacher, Burlington 
County, New Jersey. 
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Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Director, Elementary 
Education, Cheltenham Township School Dis- 
trict, Elkins Park. 

Helen A. Field, University of Pennsylvania. 

Mabel G. Kessler, State Teachers College, 
West Chester. 

Olivia F. Richman, Helping Teacher, Cam- 
den County, New Jersey. 


Sigma 

The National Conference of the Teachers of 
Public School Music was held in Los Angeles 
March 29 to April 5. Sigma members who 
were in active service at the Conference in- 
clude: Mrs. Gertrude B. Hammond, Chairman 
of the Elementary Principals Club; Mrs. Leo 
Gamble, Miss Alice Sturdy, and Miss Mar- 
guerite B. Kyes, who is chairman of the hostess 
committee for the Conference. 


Alpha Iota 


Marion Moss Burbank is head of the Home 
Administration Department at Los Angeles 
City College. A member of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations, Mrs. Burbank 
makes frequent appearances before women’s 
clubs, church groups, and P.T.A.’s as a speaker 
on marriage, the family and problems of the 
home. 

Clara May Gillette who has been active in 
young peoples work in La Verne, California, as 
vice-president of the Co-ordinating Council is 
a member of the planning committee for the 
All-California Girl Reserve Conference to be 
held at Asilomar during the summer of 1940. 

Frank Hawkinson, teacher of music in the 
social studies at Eagle Rock High School in Los 
Angeles, has completed her master’s degree at 
Claremont Colleges with a thesis on ‘‘Music 
as a Social Study.” She has also been appointed 
a staff member of the Progressive Education 
Association Workshop to be held at Claremont 
Colleges from June 24-August 4, 1940. Frances 
is known for her outstanding work on the con- 
tributions of music to students in the core cur- 
riculum. 

In addition to her Pi Lambda Theta respon- 
sibilities, Esther Wilberg is an active member 
of the American Association of University 


Women having served very successfully as the 
president of the Santa Monica Branch during 
1939. She is now chairman of a Sequence of 
Units Committee for the Santa Monica City 
Schools. 

Dr. Dorothy Baruch, professor of Education 
and Director of Pre-School Education at Whit. 
tier-Broadoaks School of Education, published 
an outstanding book, Parents and Children Go 
to School (Scott, Foresman, 1939), which has 
been selected as one of the four most outstand- 
ing books of the year by Parents’ Magazine, 
Mrs. Baruch has also been presented with 
honorary membership in the Eugene Field So- 
ciety of American Authors, and has appeared 
on the programs of national conferences such 
as the Progressive Education Association meet- 
ings in Detroit and Chicago and the National 
Association for Nursery Education meetings in 
New York. 

Essie Elliott is head of the Home Economics 
Department of the Manual Arts High School 
in Los Angeles. A member of the Executive 
Board of the California Home Economics As- 
sociation, Southern Section, she is in demand as 
a speaker both on the radio and at school and 
club groups on vocational subjects. At the 
N.E.A. convention in San Francisco Miss Elliott 
presented a paper on home economics training 
for men and boys. Her professional activi- 
ties also include serving as Foods Editor for 
the Magazine Frontiers. 


Alpha Iota Studies Horizons for Women 


Under the splendid guidance of Frances 
Hawkinson, program chairman, Alpha Iota has 
been studying “The Widening Horizons for 
Women in Education.” At each of these month- 
ly chapter meetings one phase of this topic 
has been developed and discussed. Particularly 
successful was the November dinner meeting at 
which a panel of administrators and teachers 
led a consideration of “Contacts made by Wom- 
en in the Profession.” 

Highspot in the year’s program was the 
January luncheon at the Los Angeles home of 
the program chairman. Miss Lily O. Hawkin- 
son, president of the Los Angeles District 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, led 
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a very stimulating discussion on “The Teacher 
and the Business World.” In her presentation 
Miss Hawkinson brought much inspiration to 
the group, stressing especially, the values to be 
derived both for teacher and for the community 
from teacher participation in activities out- 
side the schoolroom. 

Dr. Marty B. Eyre, professor of psychology at 
Scripps College and Dr. Una Bernard Sait, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the same institution, 
pointed out “The Social Significance of the 
Broadening Horizon” at the February meeting. 
Dr. Sait stressed the effect of modern social 
conditions on family life and the implications 
of these changes for educators. She also brought 
to the meeting a very timely report of the work 
of the National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions. Dr. Sait is an active member of this 
group having just returned from the annual 
meeting in Philadelphia in which she partici- 
pated both as chairman and as speaker on the 
subject “Democracy and the Family.” Of in- 
terest to Western Pi Lambda Thetans is the 
regional conference of this group which is be- 
ing planned for the summer of 1940, probably 
at Santa Barbara, California. 

Also, at the February meeting, Dr. Eyre pre- 
sented the importance of personality factors 
in today’s social scene. She emphasized the 
dynamic aspects of current psychological 
thought as exemplified in the fact that we no 
longer strive for an understanding of life but, 
rather, for an understanding of living. 

Remaining programs for the current year 
include a discussion by Elizabeth Scheld on 
“The Teacher's Contribution to the Wider 
Horizon”; a program on “The Teacher and 
Public Health” featuring Dr. Ruth Memmler; 
and a consideration of “Legislation and the 
Wider Horizon” to be led by Miss Charlotte 
Neely, Supervisor of Child Welfare and At- 
tendance, 


Central Ohio Alumnz 


Elizabeth Stoltz, teacher at the State School for 
the Blind, appeared in a Joint Recital in Feb- 
tuaty in which she was the solo violinist. Next 
June, when the teachers of blind meet at Pitts- 
burgh, Miss Stoltz will address the group on 
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“The use of the recording machine in teach- 
ing music.” 

Another active member of our group is Char- 
lotte Biester, instructor in home economics at 
Ohio State University. She spoke on “Family 
Finances for Better Family Relationships” on 
the Farm Home Week Program in February. 
The same month her article “Samplers—The 
Colonial Textbook” appeared in Practical Home 
Economics. 

Dorothy Morris was appointed to the posi- 
tion of principal of Fairwood Avenue Elemen- 
tary School in Columbus. 

Dr. Edna Lotz, one of our out-of-town 
members is president of Delta Kappa Gamma 
in Kent, Ohio. She was sent as a delegate to 
the National Convention of the organization 
at Washington the Easter weekend. 


Northern California Alumnze 


Omega and Upsilon chapters joined the 
group on February 24 to observe Founders’ 
Day. Following the regular monthly plan the 
luncheon was preceded by a business meeting 
in the lounge of the Western Women’s Club. 
Miss Anderson, San Francisco State College, op- 
ened the program, briefly speaking on the 
meaning of the thirtieth anniversary of Pi 
Lambda Theta. The speaker, our own member, 
Dr. Dorothy Kaucher of the San Jose State 
College, was formerly a member of Alpha 
chapter. We spent an exciting, interesting hour 
with Dr. Kaucher spanning the vast Eastern 
ocean in the Atlantic Clipper, flying over the 
Azores, to Lisbon, to Marseilles and London, 
then traveling home across the North Atlan- 
tic in the Yankee Clipper. This vivid, inspira- 
tional address made us truly aware of the “new 
age which is ushered in.” 

Dr. Dorothy Kaucher is now an Admiral of 
the Flagship Fleet of American Airways. This 
honor was conferred at Burbank, California, 
December 22, 1939, for “consistent and meri- 
torious service” in aviation during the past ten 
years. 

The March meeting was devoted to the 
School Health Program with special attention 
to health education. Dr. Anne Simpson Aller, 
one of our own members and a leader in this 
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field, made the presentation. Dr. Aller’s talk 
was supplemented with reports from members 
who told of the plans in their own communi- 
ties for health education. 

Julia C. Coffey, our hospitality chairman, is 
Director of the Western Women’s Club, San 
Francisco. Miss Coffey recently published ex- 
cerpts from her address Essentials of Educa- 
tion for a Unified Personality in the Bulletin 
of the San Francisco Public Schools, of January 
8, 1940. 

Washington Alumnz 

The Washington Alumnz chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta is an exceedingly active group. 
For each month from September through June 
the attractive year book indicates a definite 
worth-while program. On some occasion Zeta 
chapter, or Phi Delta Kappa or both are co- 
sponsors. 

On September 26, 1939, the Pine Tree Tea 
Room was the scene of the first meeting of the 
year. It was a delightful dinner affair. Julia 
Metz and Dorothea Jackson gave enthusiastic 
reports of the Biennial Council held in Palo 
Alto, California, August 1-5, 1939. Sylvia 
Volpni, a summer visitor to Iceland, gave an 
unusual report on the unique Folk-Schools of 
that island. 

During the annual meeting of the Washing- 
ton Educational Association the alumnz chapter 
and Phi Delta Kappa sponsored a luncheon at 
the New Washington Hotel. 

Founders’ Day banquet, November 14, at 
the Meany Hotel, followed the impressive ini- 
tiation and affiliation ceremonies. Pearl Wana- 
maker, a state senator, spoke on legislative mat- 
ters of educational interest. 

The annual Christmas party was held at the 
University of Washington Showboat on Thurs 
day, December 14. 

The January meeting held at the Women’s 
University Club was a joint luncheon with the 
Zeta chapter. Ruth West, National President of 
the Social Science Association and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the N.E.A. was the guest speaker. Her 
subject ““Teachers in Wartime” was well re- 
ceived. 

An informal tea with Zeta chapter and Phi 
Delta Kappa was enjoyed in February at the 





Women’s Residence Hall, University of Wash. 
ington. 

One of the outstanding events on the calen. 
dar of Washington Alumnz chapter was the 
official visit of Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen 
of Hampton Institute, the national president of 
Pi Lambda Theta. 

On the evening of February 2 she was hon. 
ored at a formal banquet given by Zeta and 
alumnz chapters in the Gold Room of the 
Meany Hotel. Dr. Van Wagenen told of the 
activities of chapters she had visited on her 
Western trip. 

A St. Patrick’s Day Benefit Luncheon on 
March 16, had for its goal a tidy sum for 
Pi Lambda Theta Loan Fund and Scholarship. 

According to the Year Book only two events} 
remain for the year. Both are anticipated with 
pleasure. In April the Washington Alumnz 
chapter expects to go the Lakewood Community 
Center which is a short distance beyond Ta- 
coma. The Tacoma chapter will assist at a 
luncheon and program. There will be an elec- 
tion of officers. 

The last meeting of the year is to be held at 
the Tennis Club in May. Installation of off- 
cers and affiliation ceremonies will close the 
year’s activities, 

In addition to the meetings held every month, 
a bi-monthly study group, under the direction 
of Anna M. Brueggerhoff meets the first and 
third Tuesdays for dinner, reports and discus- 
sion. Interesting research problems are brought 
before the group. Interest is deep and discus 
sion animated. This is the third for this 
study group. 

Mrs. Gilbreath has been editor for the past 
five years of “West Winds,” an anthology of 
poetry. 

Clara Hackett assisted in compiling a Survey 
of Schools for the Deaf and the Blind in New 
York State and the occupations followed by 
their graduates for the New York State De 
partment of Education. 

Rose Glass was a speaker at Kappa Phi Ne- 
tional Convention at Northfield last June. 

Dora Lewis who was Supervisor of Home 
Economics in Seattle last year is now head 
of Home Economics at New York University. 
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Announcement of Reunion Dinner 


xcepT for Council there are few oppor- 
E tunities for members of widely separated 
chapters to become acquainted or to renew the 
fellowship of former meetings. For that reason 
all members of Pi Lambda Theta are cordially 
invited to attend a reunion dinner during the 
sessions of the National Education Association 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Place: American Legion, Cudworth Post, 

1765 North Prospect Avenue. 





Time: July 2, 1940, at 6:30 P.M. 

Price: $1.50. 

Reservations: Hannah Newman, 1255 N. 
46th St., Milwaukee, Wis. All reservations 
must be in by July 1. Please enclose check 
with reservation. 

Committee: Members of Alpha Beta chapter 
Lillian Paukner Hannah Newman 
Linda Barry Edith Wilson 

Ethel Mabie Falk 





THE EDITOR’S PAGE 
(Continued from page 137) 


letter accompanies the notes, type the notes on 
a separate sheet of paper to avoid the need for 
retyping before sending to the printer. 


Publications 


In listing publications, please use the follow- 
ing form: 

(For book) Baruch, Dorothy W. Parents and 
Children Go to School. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman Co., 1939. 

(For magazine) Heyl, Helen Hay. “The Ele- 
mentary Curriculum Development Bureau 
in New York State.” Curriculum Journal, 
March, 1940, pp. 128-130. 

Many listings submitted for the current issue 
had to be omitted because they were incom- 
plete. Nearly all of them had to be completely 
revised for consistency of form. 

Because the number of articles contributed for 
this issue exceeded expectations it was necessary 
to delay printing titles of publications of mem- 
bers until the October issue. If any members 
wish to submit other listings before September 
1, they may do so. 


Journal Correspondents 


Alpha chapter—Ruth Flowerree, Extension Di- 


vision, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Gamma chapter—Emily Jane Yount, Corbin 
Hall, Lawrence, Kansas 

Delta chapter—Theressa Matz, 255 Watson 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Zeta chapter—Violet Howard, 1726 Fifteenth 
Ave., Seattle, Washington 

Iota chapter—Helen Mooney Rogers, Nashville 
Road, Morgantown, Indiana 

Sigma chapter—Mabel Lindsay Montague, 329 
South Palm Drive, Beverly Hills, California 

Alpha Eta chapter—Marion Wiles, Office of the 
Public Schools, Brockton, Massachusetts 

Alpha Theta chapter—Kaye Burrell, 3909 Ingo- 
mar St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Alpha Iota chapter—Betty Martin, French 
Dept., Santa Monica Junior College, Santa 
Monica, California 

Alpha Nu chapter—Marie T. Kamery, 406 
Northumberland, Buffalo, New York 

Central Ohio Alumnz—Lucy Amborski, 96 E. 
Patterson Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago Alumne—Ruth W. Mikesell, 1438 
Sedgwick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Northern Indiana Alumnz—Ruth Broughton, 
210 N. Second St., Elkhart, Indiana 
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